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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Fruit 

First 


SIGNIFICANT AN¬ 
NIVERSARY — The first 
carload of California fruit 
ever sold at auction in the 
United States came from 
Vacaville and was sold in New 
York on June 28, 1887. The 
golden anniversary of that 
event was celebrated by the 
>ante fruit auction company in 
fhis advertisement appearing 
iii Produce News, June 26, 
1927. The fruit — cherries, 
nlums, apricots and peaches 
— came from the ranches of 
Frank H. Buck, L.W. Buck 
and W.R. Strong. Two 
carloads were shipped over 
Ihe Central Pacific Railroad, 
♦; a risky business before the 
days of refrigerated cars. The 
fruit sold at an average of 
$1.95 a crate, which netted a 
good return for growers. Thus 
began the famous fruit in¬ 
dustry for Vacaville. 
Research by Art Dietz. 



HALF A CENTURY AGO 

THE FIRST CAR OF CALIFORNIA FRUIT SOLD AT AUCTION 
ON ANY AMERICAN MARKET 
WAS SOLD IN NEW YORK-JUNE 28th, 1887 
THROUGH OUR AUCTION SERVICE 

This /irsl car was shipped from Vacaville, California 
consigned lo Sgobcl & Day—New York 
by 

E. W. JU ( K I. II. BUCK W. R. STRONG & CO. 

THIS RFC AN A URL AT INDUSTRY. 

The Brown & Seccomb - Fruit Auction 
Company, Inc. 

204 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

The Firs! lo Sell California Fruit at Auction. 


AUCTIONEERS FOR A CENTURY 
Established a Personal Service. Which Has Always Been .Maintained, 
Providing Dependable, Responsible Marketing. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


ESTABLISHED 1886 INCORPORATED 1902 

Frank H. Buck Company 

Capital Stock Paid Up, SIOO.OOO.OO 

GROWERS AND SHIPPERS OF 

California Green and Dried Fruits 



VACAVILLE :::::: CALIFORNIA 


HISTORIC TRADEMARK — One of the pioneer fruit 
growing and shipping families in Vacaville in our 
Yesteryears, was the Frank H. Buck Company, which farm¬ 
ed thousands of acres of fruit lands in Vacaville and other 
parts of the state. The Buck brand, used on the fruit crates 
which had been packed for shipment to eastern markets, was 
a familiar and attractive sight. The buck is shown in this 


advertisement appearing in the 1909 commencement edition 
of the Ulatis of Vacaville High School. Many Vacaville fruit 
growers had their specially designed labels for use on the 
crates and boxes. These labels are treasured items today as 
only a few remain in the hands of local residents. 



Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Importance of Prunes 


At one time prunes were an important part of the 
economy in Vacaville. Many local ranchers had 
their own equipment to dip and dry their own crops 
like this one on the former Christopher ranch on 
Fruitvale Road. The prunes were dipped in a 
solution of hot water and lye then dumped onto a 
shaker like the one here driven by a gasoline engine. 
The shaker culled small fruit and leaves. The rest 


were spread on wooden trays, taken to the dry-yard 
to be sun-dried. Today most prune drying is done by 
dehydrators like the one at the Vacaville Fruit 
Company on Davis Street and the Sunsweet Co-op 
Dryer on Peabody Road. One of the first com¬ 
mercial dehydrators was installed here by Ed Uhl 
on his ranch on Dobbins Street in July 1926. 













Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Cherry Packing Days 


BOTTOMS UP — In the days when Vacaville was an 
important fruit growing center, cherries were one of the 
main crops. Easterners who purchased the nine-pound 
boxes were amazed at the meticulous effort which went 
into lining up the rows of cherries. It was a trade secret. 
The top of the box was nailed loosely in place, the empty 
box inverted, and the cherries were placed one at a time in 


neat rows for the entire first layer as shown in the above 
picture. The remainder of the box was not packed, but 
filled tightly with “loose” cherries, and then the bottom of 
the box was nailed in place. By so doing, the neatly packed 
bottom rows of cherries became the top when the box was 
opened in some eastern city. (From Reporter Files) 













MON., FEB. 24,1975 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Last Prunes 


AFTER A long, hot summer of fruit harvesting, the last load of 
prunes — stacked and tied on the wagon — was cause for 
celebration. In this case, it was cause for a photograph of 
Clyde Gates, ready to drive the team to town with the last load 
of prunes that season in Gates Canyon. The photo was taken in 
about 1901. Art Dietz Photo 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 






Before Fairmont 
Was Fairmont 


IN 1949, it was all a sheep could do to find shade beneath a 
eucalyptus tree but today the area provides shelter for 
thousands of Vacaville families. This was Fairmont east of 
Vacaville before Fairmont was even dreamed of. Just softly 
rolling hills where sheep grazed and buzzards swooped. This is 
the Russell Beelard property just off Peabody Road. The view 
is southerly; Will C. Wood high school would later be built out 
of the picture to the right. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


What They Meant By Horsepower 

MULE POWER — When they talked “horsepower” in the 
early 1900s in rural Vacaville, this is what they meant. The rigs 
may not have been as powerful as a Caterpillar, but they were 
almost as reliable and they ran on cheaper fuel. They were 
common sights around Vacaville near the turn of the century. 

The men rode the plows for hours. When they got tired, they 
walked. Many hours of care and feeding and harnessing were 
spent before and after the day’s work. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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Yesteryear In Vacaville 



HAND POWER — Vacaville residents have always 
consumed their share of milk, but there was a time 
when it took a little personal effort to get it. Before the 
advent of the milking machine, many a local dairyman 
got daily milk from the cow to the home by taking up a 
position on his milking stool. In 1910 there were several 
home delivery dairies in Vacaville: DeWitt’s was 


located at the corner of Parker and Mason Streets at 
the site of a two-story home still standing; McMillan’s 
Jersey Dairy was on Dobbins Road and Azevedo’s. 
Browns Valley Dairy was located on Midway Road 
near the present irrigation canal. That’s Manuel 
Azevedo on the stool in 1922. Research by Art Dietz. 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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A MIGHTY OAK — The artist who drew this picture of the 
W. B. Towson residence back in 1894 captured the oak tree 
which is a prominent part of his drawing. The tree still 
stands, and the remodeled house is now owned by Mr. and 


Mrs. Ray Willhart, and is a short distance west of Vacaville. 
The Towson ranch was planted to fruit trees, but the artist 
made sure he added the farm atmosphere by providing two 
cows in the landscape. 











Today in Vacaville 




SPRING in the valley is a special thing. It’s when dormant 
trees come to life in shades of pink and white and soggy fields 
glitter with carpets of yellow mustard. Hills are green, skies 


are clear and old abandoned hayrakes are not hayrakes but 
farm sculpture, silhouetted by the afternoon sun. (Reporter 
.Photo) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



An Ordeal for 
Mule and Man 


GRAIN HARVEST — Long before tractors came 
chugging onto the farm scene, field harvests were strictly 
by mule power. The grain was bound into sheaves by a 
reaper, then hauled from the field and fed into a separator 
which separated the chaff from the kernels. The grain fell 
into a bin and from there was loaded into burlap sacks. A 
grain harvest was a major operation in the fields east of 
Vacaville in earlier days. It was an ordeal for man and 
animal: dawn to dusk working days with mid-day heat 
rising to more than 110 degrees. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 




In the 
Shadow 
Of a 

Cemetery Hill 

LOOK AT THE apricot dry- 
yard in the Cantelow hills, 
then notice the tree-crested 
knoll in the background. That 
was known as the Weldon 
Cemetery Hill, used by rural 
families in the 1890s. This 
picture, taken on the Got- 
theimer Ranch in 1910, shows 
workers going about the 
traditional practice of placing 
cut and pitted apricots out in 
dryyards to dehydrate in the 
sun. One of the last burials in 
the cemetery took place 
around 1918. Local cemeteries 
were not uncommon during 
Vacaville’s more rural days; 
many ranchers and workers 
lived on the ranches. Some 
families, in fact, were born 
into the fruit-growing at¬ 
mosphere, spent their life 
working the fruit and then 
died to be buried in the area 
cemetery. (Research by Art 
Dietz) 
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Spring is the season of fruit blossoms in Solano and 
Napa Counties, but a half century ago the area was a 
far greater fruit empire than it is today. Above is a 
view of the fabulous English Hills — the rolling hills 
{ due north of Vacaville. As far as the eye could reach 
\ there were orchards; today harcily a tree survives! 
^This scene is in 1914, when plums, peaches, cherries and 


prunes were king, in that order — all for fresh fruit 
shipments to the East Coast by refrigerated cars. Trees 
in immediate foreground are figs — and Solano once 
shipped hundreds of tons. Today, most of the English 
Hills are dry, brown pastures in summertime. — Photo 
by McCurry, Sacramento, for Solano’s Farm Advisory 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



ORCHARD AND VINEYARD — This 1907 photo shows a 
scene west of Vacaville on the former James Gates ranch, at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains. Planted in the young orchard 
were grapevines, and it is reported the practice of growing 
fruit trees and vineyard was not successful because of the 
shade from the trees which delayed the ripening of the 
grapes. The large tree alongside the road still stands. The 
road leads up Gates Canyon. (Photo from the Art Dietz 
collection). 







Yesteryear In Vacaville 



This photograph, taken shortly after the turn of 
the century, shows thousands of acres of Vacaville 
area lands planted to fruit trees. The area in the 
photo is north of Vacaville. Also note the condition 
of the roads over which farmers had to drive their 


horses and wagons to bring the packaged fruits to 
downtown Vacaville where it was loaded into 
boxcars for shipment to eastern markets. The hills 
in the far distance were covered with orchards. 




















Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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3IG FRUIT FROM VACAVILLE — While this photo may present 
in exaggerated impression of the size of fruit grown in the 
Vacaville area, it is amusing. This photo, on a postcard was 


widely circulated in 1910, and indicates it was a mammoth pear 
from Vacaville. Today pears in any quantity in the Vacaville area 
are an oddity. Photo from the Art Dietz collection. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 




PRUNE SHAKERS — Vacaville was famous for the 
variety of fruit grown in years gone by, from cherries in 
May to prunes in October. This 1900 photo shows an or- 
,. chard crew harvesting prunes on the Payne Ranch west of 
town. The fruit was knocked onto tarps, or directly on the 
ground by wprkers who first rapped the tree trunk with a 
rubber mallet and then followed up with knocking poles. 



After being picked up, the fruit was then taken to a 
dehydrator for dipping in solutions and then drying in the 
sun. Some ranches still use the old method, but cen¬ 
tralized dehydration plants have mostly replaced the 
dipping processes on ranches. (Goepfert Photo, research 
by Art Dietz) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 




like a 
Sentinel' 


o 


THERE ARE TREES and 
there are trees, but one of the 
oldest in Vacaville is this giant 
black walnut that still stands 
like a sentinel at the corner of 
Eldredge and Monte Vista 
Avenues. The tree was planted 
in 1886 by the parents of Burt 
Wykoff, whose own birthplace^ 
home neafby was heavily^ 
damaged b£ fire less than two 
weeks ago. Furniture manu¬ 
facturers; over the, years have 
offered large sums of money 
— one as much as $1000 — for 
the right to cut down the tree 
and to use its wood for fine 
furniture. But to no avail. It 
still stands. Its girth can be 
appreciated in this winter 
photograph. Art Dietz Photo. 










Yesteryear in Vacaville 



A GAY DAY AT THE RANCH — A gathering of family and 
friends was commonplace on local ranches in Vacaville’s 
yesteryear, as can be seen in this photo. Although there is no 
identification on the photo, it is a scene on a Vacaville hillside 
fruit ranch, and the crop being harvested is peaches. Note the 


*trays of fruit drying in the sun. There was music on this 
particular day, as can be evidenced by the stringed in¬ 
struments in the hands of several of the people. Note the 
proud look on the youngster with arms crossed in the left part 
of the photo. 



Yesteryear in Vacaville 



PEACHES — TWO KINDS — This scene taken in Vacaville Note the two boxes of peaches and the trays of cut peaches 
many years ago shows a group of Vacaville young ladies (and also the alarm clock) on the table. A date on the photo 
(and a few men) clustered around a fruit cutting table on a indicates the picture was taken in 1897. (The Reporter is 
Vacaville ranch. The late George Samuels, well known local seeking old local photographs for use in its Yesteryear 
fruit rancher, is the man with the mustache in the back row. series, and would appreciate the use of such photos.) 



















TRAFFIC JAM — Wagons are lined up near Depot Street as Eastern Folks arrive to 
tour Vacaville’s early fruit district in 1892. Dignitaries and editors visited the valley 
and returned home to write about this cornucopia in the heart of California. 





Yesteryear in Vacaville 



EASTERN EDITORS VISIT VACAVILLE - A special 10-car 
train carrying representives from the National Editorial 
Association on a tour of interesting agricultural sections of 
the' western United States, stopped in Vacaville for a few 
hours on May 21,1892, to look over the orchards in this sec¬ 


tion. Fruit growers, with wagons and buggies, provided the 
transportation to the ranches. Shown here is a part of the 
crowd at the Southern Pacific depot on Depot St. Many of the 
wagons and buggies, along with business houses and homes, 
were gaily decorated for the occasion. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 

l 



A Grand Tour 
Of Vaca Valley 


Shortly after the turn of the century, when Vacaville’s 
fruit industry was at its peak, several hundred eastern 
editorial writers, on a tour of the West Coast, made 
Vacaville one of their stopping points. In this photo are 
shown Vacaville ranchers, with their wagons and buggies 
waiting for the special train to pull into the depot on Depot 
Street. The writers were taken on a tour of rural Vacaville 
so that they could see the many miles of lush orchards 
loaded with fruit. For most of the writers it was the first 
time they had seen fresh fruit ripening on trees. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


STAMPEDE? — Back around the turn of the century, the fame of fruit, and shown in this photo are fruit growers and their wagons 
Vacaville’s fruit growing abilities spread across the country. An and buggies parked at the railroad depot, ready to take the 
excursion of easterners came to Vacaville to see the luscious visitors on a tour of the area. 










Yesteryear in 


Vacaville 
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SUN DRIED — This was a familiar local scene many years 
ago when Vacaville produced large quantities of fruit. Shown 
here are the 3 foot by 6 foot trays on which peaches were cut 


and placed in the sun to dry. The practice continues here 
today, but on a much smaller scale due to the decline of the 
fruit industry in the Vacaville area. 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 



DELICATE HANDLING OF FRUIT — Shown here is the 
picking of peaches on the Dr. Dobbins ranch, which later 
was purchased by the late C.J. Uhl. The ranch is now 


covered by hundred of homes in the northern section 
of the city. Peaches were picked in wooden baskets and 
transported to the fruit sheds for packing or cutting. 







Yesteryear in Vacaville 



DREED PRUNES were almost a hand-made thing during the 
early days of Vacaville fruit picking notoriety. Only thing the 
trees did was to grow them. Then they were shaken from the 
trees, picked, trucked or mule-teamed to a dipper where they 


went through a lye bath and then were laid out in the sun to 
dry. This event is taking place here in 1905 on the Chubb 
ranch on Vaca Valley Road. 





Yesteryear in Vacaville 



This 1908 picture of prunes drying on trays in the sun is 
reminiscent of Vacaville’s past when fruit growing was the 
sole industry. The smooth-skinned fruit was knocked from 
the tree and picked from the ground when sugar content was 
highest. They were then taken to a dipping shed, dipped in hot 
lye water to perforate the skin, rinsed with cold water and 


spread on trays. Some ranches used a cast iron dipping 
cauldron and a steel basket to lower the fruit into the water. 
Larger ranches used a dipping tank, heated by an oil burner 
and a mechanical shaker to spread the prunes evenly on the 
trays. Today the process is performed by dehydrators. 
(From the Art Dietz collection) 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 



HITCHING A RIDE on the back of a ranch wagon was to lay down the dust around cutting sheds. This rig had a 
always great fun. These youngsters of 1908 — William hand pump — possibly for tree spraying — and a pipe spray 
Johnson, Henry Dresser and Nellie Johnson — are doing just at the back. (Clyde Dresser photo in the Art Dietz collection), 
that on this water wagon, so commonly used on fruit ranches 




Yesteryear in Vacaville 



HORSEPOWER — Back before the automobile and the truck, 
horses, mules and wagons were depended upon to do the haul¬ 
ing. Shown here is the late J. V. Mix with his load of freshly 
packed fruit which was hauled from the Payne ranch, to the 
loading sheds in downtown Vacaville. This was back in 1902. 


(Photo courtesy Georgia Burton). The Reporter appreciates 
use of these old Vacaville photographs, and urges residents 
to loan them for use. Local scenes, class groups, etc., are 
acceptable. 








in Vacaville 





WORK HORSE —1910 — Many of Vacaville's older residents 
will remember when this type of tractor was used to cultivate 
fruit orchards here. Claimed to do the work of “a dozen 
horses,” this distillate-powered tractor was practically 
trouble free. The price of the tractor was about $1100. The 


wheels of this two-cylinder tractor were designed especially 
for orchard work and were cast “in one piece and will not 
clog and do not pack the ground.” Note the seat. (Photo from 
the Art Dietz collection) 









































PROGRESS rolled into the orchardlands of Vacaville on 
the steel rims of a powerful new contrivance known as a 
Fordson Tractor. It belched and chugged where before 
only horses and mules had tread. The youngster at the 
wheel in this 1918 photo is George Archer, who spent all his 
growing-up years in Vacaville. Scene is on the William 
Grant ranch near old Highway 40. Ranch mechanics and 


foremen were Bill and Elmer King, familiar names in 
Vacaville’s past. The latter was to become Vacaville’s 
chief of police. Although tractors took over from the 
animals in the flatlands, many teams of mules were used 
on the valley’s hillside orchards for years to come. (Photo 
courtesy George Archer). 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 


This Was Progress 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



RABBIT DRIVE — This postcard, mailed from Vacaville in 
1911, pictured in almost-living color the results of a common 
practice in earlier days — the rabbit roundup. The pests were 
only one of many problems farmers had to contend with. 
Droves of jackrabbits ate young trees and vines and special 


wood and wire fences like the one shown were used to keep 
rabbits out. Occasionally rabbit drives were held, the critters 
herded into corrals and then they were clubbed to death. 
From the Art Dietz collection. 
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E. TERETICORNIS — That’s the name of the eucalyptus 
trees shown in this photo, planted in 1911 by William 
McCracken on 200 acres in the Allendale area. A total of 
130,000 trees, planted eight feet apart, were planted. There 


were many uses predicted for the wood, but as far as is 
known the only ultimate use of this particular stand of 
trees was for firewood. Most of the original trees still 
stand. 








Yesteryear in Vacaville 




GOATS —Around 1910, the late W.R. Perry, Henry Noel and 
T.L. Gates ventured into the raising of Angora goats and 
before long had a herd of nearly 1000 pasturing in the Blue 


Mountains west of Vacaville. The animals were sheared for 
their wool of exceptional high quality. Photo courtesy Hattie 
I. Waggoner. The Reporter appreciates use of these old 
photographs. 







FIGS AND FORDS — Many years ago, Vacaville fruit 
growers invariably planted fig trees along the roads on their 
property lines, as can be seen in this photo, taken out Gibson 
Canyon Road shortly after the turn of the century. The old 
Ford car, and in the background the horse and buggy, are 


headed toward Vacaville. The row of fig trees still stands, but 
most of the fruit from these trees goes to waste because of the 
lack of a proper market. Years ago fruit growers wrapped 
and packed the figs in single layer crates, and sent them to 
market. 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 



WHEN FRUIT WAS KING — Vacaville was known 
throughout the United States many years ago for its early 
fruits, and many fruit shipping companies did a thriving 
business here. Shown in this 1912 photo is the office staff of 
the Vacaville Fruit Growers Association, which was on the 
south side of East Main Street (fruit shed row). The office 
force consisted of (left) Ed Cox. John Montgomery and Ray 


Rippey. During the 1920’s the Association built and operated 
a new larger packing shed on Davis Street, and in later years 
the building was taken over by Basic Vegetable Products Co., 
Inc., and is now a part of the sprawling dehydration facilities 
of the Basic company. Photo courtesy Marie Cox and 
researched by Art Dietz. 










Yesteryear 


in Vacaville 


SHIPPERS OF FRESH FRUIT — One of the major shippers 
of fresh fruit from the Vacaville area around the turn of the 
century was the California Fruit Association, located on East 
Main Street, near McClellan. This fruit shipping firm 


was only one of several which operated for many years 
here, shipping thousands of carloads of fresh fruits to 
every major eastern city. 




Yesteryear in Vacaville 



The J&l Blum Co. 


In the early 1900s, the J&I Blum Company served the 
needs of many Vacaville ranchers through its warehouse 
located at the corner of Mason and McClellan Streets, 
across Mason from the present Vacaville Lumber Co. This 
photo was taken before 1917, the year Sperry Flour Co. 
purchased the building from the Bank of Vacaville. It was 


then remodeled and used by Sperry as a distribution 
center for some of its own products and supplies. The 
house to the right of the Blum warehouse was torn down 
just recently to make way for a new business building. 
(Photo courtesy Edlef Pyle) 















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



THIS WAS the Bucktown fruit packing shed in happier days. 
The shed that burned to the ground last week — presumably 
at the hands of arsonists—was the hub of early fruit shipping 
activity in the valley in the early 1900s. This photo, taken in 
1914, shows wagons filled with peach baskets. The fruit was 


delivered to Vacaville where it was shipped by rail to eastern 
markets. Ernie Laferriere, now a contributor of historical 
information to the Reporter, is the driver of the large wagon 
in the background. The fruit shed was still used for packing 
this summer; it burned down early Wednesday morning. 











A BUSY PLACE — “Bucktown,” a familiar local area fruit shipping ranch, about three 
miles northwest of Vacaville, was a busy place back in 1914 when this photo was taken. 
It shows wagons coming in from the orchard with fruit to be packed, and also shown is the 
wagon loaded with crates of packed fruit ready to be taken to “fruit shipping row” on 
East Main Street in downtown Vacaville for placement in refrigerated cars, and shipped 
to eastern markets. . 









Historic 
Buck Shed 
Burns; Arson 

A piece of Vaca Valley history went up 
in flames in a spectacular predawn fire 
on Bucktown Road north of Vacaville 
Wednesday. 

A picturesque old packing shed, part of 
the late Congressman Frank Buck’s 
estate, burned to the ground in a blaze 
that Fire Department officials believe 
was started by arsonists. 

The shed was one of the earliest places 
for packing choice Vaca ValJey fruit for 
hungry eastern markets. It was still in 
use as a packing shed for the Buck 
Ranch. 

Vacaville Fire Chief Howard Wood 
estimated the monetary loss at $18,000 
for the 40 by 100 foot shed, which included 
$G,000-$7,000 worth cf boxes. 

“We still feel it was set. But there's no 
evidence; we’ll just have to put it down 
as unknown origins,” Wood said. 

Eleven firefighters, including volun¬ 
teers, were unable to stop the blaze, 
which was reported at 1:16 a.m. Wed- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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FRUIT SHED ROW — This photo, taken in 1912, shows the 
activity in the area on East Main Street, known as fruit shed 
row, where fresh fruits were loaded into boxcars for ship¬ 
ment to eastern markets. In that year 781 carloads were 


forwarded from Vacaville, with the last car going out on 
Oct. 24. The fruit was packed in crates on the numerous 
ranches, taken to Vacaville by wagon, and loaded into the 
cars for shipment. 








Yesteryear in 


Vacaville 
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END OF AN ERA — Tliis photograph was taken many years 
ago when the old fruit loading sheds on East Main Street 
were being tom down. Fruit growers from the local area 
would bring their crates of fruit to this point, where it was 


loaded into refrigerated railroad cars for shipment to east¬ 
ern parts. It is conservatively estimated that 50,000 car¬ 
loads of fruit passed through these sheds during Vacaville’s 
once-flourishing fresh fruit era. 













Yesteryear in Vacaville 


FRUIT HARVEST — This 1894 scene took place on the E.R. 
Thurber Ranch in upper Pleasants Valley. Mr. Thurber leans 
against the lub boxes. The ladies have been cutting fruit. The 
Chinese workers with their typical “Coolie” hats are sorting 


fruit. The gentleman with his jug is sorting figs. All are en¬ 
joying the shade of large pear trees — fruit hangs from them 
above the workers’ heads. Research by Art Dietz. 
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FRESH FRUIT FROM VACAVILLE - This 1907 photo 
shows fresh fruit being stacked at the sheds on East 
Main Street, preparatory to being loaded into refrig¬ 
erated cars for shipment to eastern states. From this 
area hundreds of carloads of fruit were shipped to 


eastern markets every season. The sheds have long 
been torn down, and today not a single box or crate 
of fruit is shipped out of Vacaville. 

(Photo from the Art Dietz Collection) 
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GOOD IDEA at the time was this one on the James W. Gates 
Ranch in Vacaville — a concrete fruit dryyard to keep dust 
down. As was the common practice, trays of hand-cut fruit 
were spread in open areas in orchards for sun-dehydrating. 


Dust, however, has always been a problem. Gates tried to 
solve it with his innovative concrete yard — later reported by 
some not to be too successful. The photo was taken in 1907 
looking toward Gates Canyon. 
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...and All the Fruit You Can Eat 


WAGES were from $1.25 to $3.50—not an hour, but for a 
full 10-hours’ work. That’s how it was on the fruit ranches 
of Vacaville near the turn of the century as small armies 
of workers turned out to harvest and cut fruit in the long, 
hot summers. The area west and north of the city was one 
vast orchard. Fresh apricots, plums and peaches were 
shipped to eastern markets but much of each year’s crop 


was also cut, sulphured and dried in the sun. The era 
spawned a unique breed of worker — the “fruit tramp” 
transient who skipped across the country, from one kind 
of harvest to another as he followed the seasons. These are 
a few, clustered in a Vaca Valley cutting shed. The Dietz 
Kerosene lamp shows that work went on into the night, 
too. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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OLD LANDMARK — The Pinkham and McKevitt fruit 
shed, one of the oldest landmarks in the community, 
located on East Main Street, has been torn down in 
recent days. In Vacaville’s highly-productive fruit days, 
the Pinkham & McKevitt shed was a beehive of activity. 


It can be noted one of the men is holding bunches of grapes 
which were being shipped from the shed at the time. The 
man to the left of the stack of crates is Burt Wykoff of 
Vacaville. 
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PIONEER FRUIT FIRM — Established here in 1894, the 
Pinkham and McKevitt firm spread to various sections of 
the state. Frank B. McKevitt of Vacaville was one of the 
founders of the firm. This structure still stands just off 


East Main Street, near the McClellan Street bridge. The 
firm had plants at Riverside, Highlands, Highgrove, Tropico 
and Fernando, and was in the vegetable shipping business as 
well as dealing in California fresh fruits. 
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Jumping Off Place 


Literally thousands of crates of fresh Vacaville fruit left 
this point by rail for eastern markets, one of many fruit- 
related activities that gained for Vacaville the reputation 
of being the “Early Fruit District” of California. From 
the ranch holdings of Frank H. Buck — who later became 
this district’s representative in Congress — came fruit to 
town by the wagonload. This shipping shed was at railside 
on East Main Street, adjacent to Ulatis Creek. The Frank 


H. Buck Company in the early 1900s consisted of 1400 
acres of trees and vines, half in San Joaquin County and 
the balance in Solano. In 1902 401 railroad cars of fruit left 
this shipping shed for markets in the east, and some went 
as far as London and the Orient. Buck built large working 
and.laborer’s living quarters on his ranch northwest of 
town, an area to be known as “Buck Town.” * 
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FOR YEARS, Vacaville was known as the Early Fruit 
District of California, but that isn’t all the area produced. Of 
lesser fame now but just as important then were the huge 
herds of cattle and sheep raised mostly in the flatlands east 


of Vaca Valley. This photo shows a wagon loaded with bags of 
wool, leaving the Will Hay ranch near Elmira for market in 
1930. Photo courtesy Adele Hay, in the Art Dietz collection. 





Yesteryear 
In Vacaville 

Two 
Vaca 
'Biggie s' 

A GIANT in farming during 
Vacaville’s early days is 
pictured in front of his giant 
grapevine tree in Pleasants 
Valley. E. R. Thurber and his 
ranch turned out tons of fresh 
fruit when Vaca Valley was 
known as the “early fruit 
district” of California. At 
right is a redwood slat fence 
used by many growers to keep 
rabbits out of fields — they 
liked to munch on young trees. 

The giant grapevines can still 
be found growing along creek- 
banks in the county. 
(Research by Art Dietz) 
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NET WEIGHT 
46 LBS 
WHEN SHIPPED 


SAN FRANCISCO-CAUr. 


TRADfc HARK REG. 


Prize Specimen 


The colorful fruit box labels of yesterday may be con¬ 
sidered pop folk art today, but a Vaca Valley grower 
looked upon the myriad labels only as a colorful and 
distinctive way to sell his produce over all others. Like as 
not the illustration on the label that appeared on the end of 
every box of Bartlett pears shipped from the Frank H. 


Buck fruit ranch west of Vacaville. Collectors of labels 
prize such specimens; if any one person had thought to 
save one of each label that represented area fruit ranches 
in Vacaville’s fruit-producing heyday, they would no 
doubt number in the hundreds. 
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MOUNTAIN APPLES — This 
series frown on publication of 
pictures of individuals, but in 
this case the man and the tree 
are of interest to the com¬ 
munity. Old timers will 
remember the late Vincent 
Murasko as he peddled apples 
door to door in Vacaville, all of 
the fruit coming from his ranch 
in the Blue Mountains west of 
Vacaville. This one tree 
produced as much as 50 boxes of 
delicious apples in one season. 
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Back in 1903... 


A growing Vacaville needed building materials, and 
F.B. Chandler filled the need in the early 1900s. This was 
the F.B. Chandler Lumber Co. in 1903. It was located near 
the same site as today’s Diamond National yard on Monte 
Vista Avenue. Chandler also owned a yard in Winters, 
coming here from Shasta County. He started in the 
lumber business in Elmira in 1870. In 1886 he bought two 


Vacaville yards — one from Daniel Corn and the other 
from Puget Sound Lumber Co. and consolidated them. In 
addition to all types of building materials, the Chandler 
yard offered a complete granary, feed store and seed for 
sowing. Chandler also owned extensive ranch land in 
Vacaville. In 1903 his holdings comprised more than 1,000 
acres. (From Reporter files) 
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Drug Store Days 


REID DRUG Co., a Vacaville institution for decades, is 
shown in all its modern finery in this turn-of-the-century 
photograph. The store was located at the corner of Main 
and Merchant streets, the present location of Brick’s 
Maytag. Druggist R.L. Reid is on the left and jeweler 
Trent Hewitt, who rented a section of the store, stands 


behind the counter on the right. Prominent fruit rancher 
Ingalls Kenney Buck stands in the center and one of the 
three Blum Brothers (one of which started the San 
Francisco Blum’s) stands against the jewelery counter. 
(Research by Art Dietz) 
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MAKE MINE MILK — This photo shows Miller’s Hotel in 
1891, located on Depot Street. Shown at the bar is Jim Nuff, 
and the baby seated on the bar is Lester Parker, a former 
well known Vacaville businessman. James Monroe Parker 
owned the Miller Hotel building, and he later built the 


Vacaville Laundry here. Before the turn of the century much 
of Vacaville’s business area was on Depot Street, where fruit 
was loaded into waiting freight cars. (Photo courtesy Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Deakin of Vacaville) 
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SURPRISING as it may seem to the people of 1974, 
there was a time when we got by without electricity. In 
fact, there was a time in Vacaville’s past when most 
valley land was irrigated with gas engine pumps. This 


is one of the pumps, photographed in 1910. The man at 
right is Joe Azevedo, area rancher, who watches as 
water from the deep well flows to his alfalfa field on his 
ranch in Browns Valley. (Art Dietz photo) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


When Fruit Was King 

NO BLACK FLAG special was this high pressure fruit spray 
rig operated in the early 1900s by the Ear Fruit Company. Its 
ranch was located near where the Willis Jepson School is now. 
This early Vacaville postcard shows the company foreman 
watching the new rig. Liquid stored in the round tank and was 
forced through the hose by a gas engine on the back of the 
wagon. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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Let Those Truckers Roll 


Steam rolls out of gigantic pressure cookers and a moving chef Boy-Ar-Dee and Dennison food products, production is 
ribbon of trucks keeps rolling through the gates of American back in full wing. Most of the trucks, sagging under their 
Home Foods plant on 1-505 as growers and canners attempt to crimson loads, travel no further than from farms in Solano 
catch up on time lost in the recent cannery workers’ strike. At County, California’s leading tomato producer. (Reporter 
American Home, heavy canner of tomato products used in its photo) 
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Fruit's Day 
In the Sun 


DRYYARD DAYS — Like banquet tables, trays of freshly cut 
fruit on sawhorses are placed in the Vacaville sun to 
dehydrate. Before the days of drying tunnels, all dried fruit 
production relied on the sun; many ranchers still do. This was 
the E.R. Thurber ranch, one of the largest fruit producers in 
the valley, in the 1890s. The view is easterly. Hand-cutting and 
sun-drying fruit was a common industry in Vacaville in the 
days when it was known nationally as the <( early fruit district” 
of California. (Art Dietz Photo). 
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The Summer of 


SUMMER DRY-YARD — This 1895 photo of ranch fruit 
dehydrating shows apricots (or peaches) cut, pitted and 
set out to dry in the hot Pleasants Valley sun, a common 
sight in Vacaville’s earlier years. After the fruit was cut 
by hand the trays were transported via small rail car to a 
wooden “sulphur house” where smoke from lighted 


sulphur purified and preserved the fruit before it was laid 
out in the sun to dehydrate. After four or five days in the 
sun the fruit was scraped into bins or lug boxes and trans¬ 
ported to packing houses. Raising the trays on sawhorses 
kept the wind from blowing dirt on the fruit. This scene 
was captured on the Thurber Ranch. Putnam Peak is in 
the background. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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J.V. HEADIN’ FOR TOWN — Of late, the Reporter’s Sketch¬ 
book artist, Nancy Finnin, has taken a shine to sketching 
photographs of the nostalgic Vacaville of yesteryear. In this 
case, she has sketched a 1902 photograph of J. V. Mix hauling 
a load of fruit from the old Payne Ranch (now the Martell 


Ranch) off Pleasants Valley Road into town to a loading 
shed. Mix’s daughter, Georgia Burton of 681 Azalea Way, 
says it was probably a load of pears. Today, such scenes exist 
only in the memory. 
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THIS WAS A BARN — In Vacaville’s yesteryear, when fruit 
crops were heavy and ranchers were able to make money, 
they built elaborate ranch homes, most of them today having 
been torn down, or in some other way destroyed. Shown here 
is a barn on the W. W. Smith ranch which still stands in 
Pleasants Valley. Horses furnished the power to do the 


cultivating, and the delivering of the fruit, and to show their 
appreciation for the labors of these animals many ranchers 
went to considerable expense in providing barns such as the 
one shown here. Two teams were often used to pull the 
heavily loaded fruit wagons to downtown Vacaville where the 
fruit was transferred into railroad cars. 





















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



THE HARD WAY — Present day wheat growers will appreciate this picture of the 
John Caughy threshing crew working in the Elmira area around the turn of the 
century. It took all of this equipment to do the threshing. Note the long belts from 
the tractor to the thresher. 












Yesteryear in Vacaville 



AS FAR AS THE EYES COULD SEE — This photograph, taken 
about 1910, shows a portion of the thousands of acres of 
fruit orchards which thrived in the Vacaville area many years 
ago. These hill lands, commonly called English Hills, were 


fertile enough to sustain vigorous growing trees without any 
irrigation. From these lands thousands of carloads of fruits 
were dispatched to eastern markets. Today, all this is a thing 
of the past and the lands have reverted to open grazing fields. 
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Fruit to the 
Railhead 


Vacaville area fruit growers deliver their packaged fruits to 
waiting freight cars on Depot Street In this photo, taken shortly 
after the turn of the century. At left are rooming houses, 
saloons and other stores that once catered to the rail traffic; 
all are long gone from the scene. In later years, the fruit 
shipping facilities were moved to East Main Street where 
numerous packing companies had warehouses and loading 
docks. The depot building shown was the first of two built on 
the site. The second one was torn down in recent years when 
freight service was discontinued by the railroad. It marked the 
end of Vacaville’s fruit-producing industry. 
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BUSY AREA — Vacaville area fruit growers brought their fruit into town and 
had it loaded into care on Depot street. This was shortly after the turn of the 
century. As can be seen from the photo there were quite a number of bare 
and stores in the area. The Southern Pacific depot was recently torn down and 
the area cleared. 
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LUSCIOUS FRUIT — The Vacaville, area back about 40 years ago, produced the 
most delicious fruit in the United States, and Vacaville’s fruit fame spread from 
coast to coast. The warm sun sweetened the fruit to perfection. This is a typical 
scene of Vacaville’s yesteryear in fruit growing, showing the wagon loaded with 
packed crates ready to go to town to be transferred into fruit cars. Also shown is 
an orchard wagon with its baskets of fruit. 
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Vacaville 



THE MULE WAS KING — In the early days of the fruit 
industry around Vacaville, mules were called upon to do 
most of the ranch work because of their versatility. Three 
of the four animals in this picture taken around the turn 
of the century on the Gates ranch, were mules. This 


scene shows, left to right, Bob, Leila, Minnie, Edna Gates, 
Grandpa Gates, two hired men unnamed, Monte Gates, a 
hired man unnamed, and Johnnie Hawkins. On the wagon 
is Durwood Parker and two unnamed hired men. 

(Photo courtesy Verona Gates Madson) 
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DELICIOUS FRUIT — This was a common scene back in 
Vacaville’s yesteryear, when thousands of boxes of cherries 
were shipped from this area to eastern markets. Actually, 
the packing of the fruit in the boxes was “upside down”. The 
packer would neatly line the bottom (which would become 
the top), of the box with rows of uniform cherries, and then 


dump in enough fruit to make a solid pack so that when the 
bottom slats of the box were nailed on, and the full box was 
overturned, the bottom became the top, exposing the neatly 
packed row of cherries. All cherries had to be picked with 
stems, and packed that way so that the fruit would not 
“bleed” or rot in transit. 
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COHN IN VACAVILLE? — This field of corn covered a plot 
of ground in the vicinity of Depot Street. The picture was taken 
in 1888 by the late Prof. Theodore Ryhiner, who owned the 
corn field. In the picture, which was taken looking west toward 


Vacaville, is the old S.P. depot, with a wood-burning loco¬ 
motive and train standing at the station. Also shown is a cash 
grocery and Mrs. Miller’s Hotel. (Photo from the Art Dietz 
collection). 
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BLOW THAT HORN — Back in 1912 this group of Vacaville 
men made music for the enjoyment of the townspeople, 
frequently giving free Saturday night concerts on Main 
Street. The stand was located on the lot at the corner of Main 
and Bernard Streets, now used as a used car lot. Front row, 
left to right, Jack Horner, Fred Deakin, George Neil, 


director; Ernest Waggoner, Willie Sargent and Leo Hen- 
drichs; center row, Roy Morgan, W.O. Cole, Bert Frame, 
Phil Duncan, Rolla Gray and Homer Bolter. Back row Fred 
“Rico” Ream and Joe Neil. All of these men were prominent 
business and professional men in the community. 

(Photo researched from by Art Dietz) 
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THE TROUBADORS — Back in 1935 this band was organized Gonzales, Dick Aguilera, John Grima, Joe Bera, Frank 
by Dick Aguilera, who today still has a band which plays for Rodriquez, Carmen Ojeda. The Reporter appreciates use 
many local functions. Left to right, Annie Fernandez, Frank of these old photos, family groups are not desired. (Photo 

courtesy Mary Rodriguez). 
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Great Concerts 

TOWN BAND — Yes, Vacaville once had its own band, and its 
own dance pavilion located at the corner of Main and Bernard 
Streets. The regular concerts and dances that followed became 
so popular that people came from as far as Sacramento and 
Esparto. And the streets were so crowded with people there 
was hardly place to park another horse and buggy. Some of the 
members of this band were Fred Deakin, Buzz Long, Rolla 
Gray, George, Billy and Joe Neil; Ed Reynolds, Leo Henricks 
and Fred Calligan. Note the wooden dance floor. (Research by 
Art Dietz). 
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RECONSTRUCTION - The Nut Tree 
Road bridge and road will soon be im¬ 
proved with the aid of federal aid urban 


funds, due to the development in the area. 
The cost is estimated at $275,000. 
(Reporter Photo) 
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SLOW TRAFFIC — Riding or driving a horse faster than a 
walk on Ulatis Bridge brought a fine of $10 in 1906. The warning 
sign is barely discernible over the archway this end of the 
bridge spanning Ulatis Creek. At that time the bridge had an 
iron railing; the creek was shallower and narrower. The Hotel 
Barcar stage is about to cronn on its way to meet a train at the 
depot — being careful not to cross faster than a walk. From the 
Art Dietz Collection. 











Yesteryear in 


Vacaville 





MAIN DRAG — This bridge still stands across Ulatis Creek, 
at the intersection of Main and Davis Streets, although it 
has been revamped somewhat from how it appeared in this 
photo. The concrete pillars in the roadway, dividing the roaa 
and walk, have been removed to widen the street. This was 


the main route of Highway 40 before it was rerouted in the 
eastern section of the community inthel940 , s. The buildings 
in the photo still stand. On the corner Was one of Vacaville’s 
most prominent grocery stores of Yesterday — Gray & Sons 
Grocery. (Photo, William Sharpe, Kernville) 
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WAGON MAKER — Back in 1884, George A. Powers started 
a blacksmith shop in Vacaville, and his specialty was wagon 
making. Powers had a well equipped shop, and possessed 


the talents to make some of the finest wagons in the valley. 
This photo shows his shop,, which was located on Depot 
Street. 
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Same Place, Different Time 


A FAMILIAR corner in Vacaville today looked like this 
when the building housed the popular Crystal Bros. 
Department Store. For many years since then the corner 
building, located at the.corner of the south side of Main 
Street and Dobbins Street, was the site of Strauman’s 
Department Store, now on Parker Street. The corner 
building is now the location of Amphlett’s home interiors 


store. The center portion, for years used by the Lloyd 
Chandler Furniture Co., is now being made into 
professional offices and retail shops. To the far right is the 
present Reporter building. The Crystal Brothers building 
is still owned by members of the Crystal family. (From 
Reporter files) 














Yesteryear in Vacaville 


1892 OLD GROCERY STORE — This store was in operation 
in the days of the cracker barrel and the coffee grinder. 
It was Page’s Grocery Store, located in the building which 
now houses Maddox Restaurant on Main St. In later years 
the building housed the Leader, a Vacaville newspaper; 


and barberships of Jim Groves, Marino’s, along with 
Deakin’s. It also was the location for a Japanese restaurant, 
Mike’s restaurant, and now Maddox. Photo from the Art 
Dietz collection. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


OLD DRUG STORE — This 1912 photo shows the Vacaville 
Drug Store, which is still located in the same place. Shown 
here is the owner (right) James Miller, and his employee, 
Ann Goepfert, a present resident of Vacaville. Note the 


Dottles on the shelves from which pills were dispensed in 
those days. Mr. Miller is credited with having installed the 
first telephone service in Vacaville. (Photo from the Art 
Dietz collection) 
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To the Dogs, 
For the Dogs 


HANDOUTS for the hounds were not uncommon when the 
butcher shop on wheels from the Pierce Stock Ranch in 
Suisun made its regular rounds. This photo was taken on 
the Payne Ranch west of Vacaville — it later became the 
Goepfert Ranch. When the rancher couldn’t make it to the 
meat market, the meat market came to the rancher. 
From the Paul Cunha collection. Research by Art Dietz. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


To the Dogs, 
For the Dogs 


HANDOUTS for the hounds were not uncommon when the 
butcher shop on wheels from the Pierce Stock Ranch in 
Suisun made its regular rounds. This photo was taken on 
the Payne Ranch west of Vacaville — it later became the 
Goepfert Ranch. When the rancher couldn’t make it to the 
meat market, the meat market came to the rancher. 
From the Paul Cunha collection. Research by Art Dietz. 














At last, 
renewal for 


By STACfeY WEI 
Reporter Staff Writer 
It has been a long and ar¬ 
duous journey, but Ray Posey 
is ready for the final stretch. 

Unfortunately, this part 
will cost him a small fortune. 

Posey owns Vacaville’s 
landmark Triangle Building 
on Main Street, a two-story 
brick structure crumbling be¬ 
neath the weight of 95 years 
of history. Now he hopes to 
restore it. 

With help from the city’s 
redevelopment loan pro¬ 
gram, Posey plans to reno¬ 
vate the building and up¬ 
grade it to meet California 
earthquake safety codes. He 
has received a maximum 
loan of $170,000 and awaits 
design approval from the 
Planning Commission, which 
is expected Feb. 16. 

For years he has toyed 
with the idea of renovating 
the building, even doing 
some interior work himself. 
But costs were daunting. City 
estimates put seismic retro¬ 
fitting at $70,000 to $80,000. 
Finally, Posey said Tuesday, 
he bit the bullet. 

He said he views the reno¬ 
vation of what may be Main 
Street’s most distinctive 
building as an investment in 
the community. His commu¬ 
nity. 

“I enjoy Vacaville,” he 
said. “It’s my town. I live 
here.” 

Posey, who also runs a bi¬ 
cycle shop on the ground 
floor, joins a half dozen other 
building owners along Main 
Street who have done every¬ 
thing from exterior face lifts 
to total renovation. 

City officials are ecstatic 
with the results of the down¬ 
town renaissance, especially 
after investing close to $3 
million to rebuild the his- 
(See Triangle, Back Page) 
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The 95-year-old Triangle Building in downtown Vacaville is set for a major renovation. 
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Triangle... 

(Continued from Page 1A) 
tone thoroughfare and add tum-of-the- 
century touches. 

“It’s a key building that we’re very ex¬ 
cited about,” said David Gouin, senior 
housing and redevelopment analyst for 
the city. 

As is his habit, Posey downplayed the 
project, saying seismic work, which will 
consume most of his finances and most of 
the contractor’s time, won’t be visible. 

“It’s going to be a very anticlimactic 
thing,” he said. “They’re going to be ex¬ 
pecting big things to show and it’s not 
going to be showing.” 

But then, Posey said, workers will turn 
their attention to the building’s exterior. 
And that will be an eye-opener. 

“Six or eight months from now, it’s all 
of the sudden going to be ‘Boom!’ We’re 


going to have a red building down here.” 

Bricks will be stripped of their white 
paint, awnings will be installed and mul- 
ti-paned windows may replace large 
storefronts that have been installed over 
the years. A fire sprinkler system will be 
installed and Posey plans some minor in¬ 
terior improvements as well. It is still 
unknown if the Americans with Disabili¬ 
ties Act will force additional im¬ 
provements to make the building accessi¬ 
ble to the handicapped. 

Posey and his wife, Lena, already have 
firm plans for the renovation. “We are not 
looking for a contractor for this project,” 
said Lena Posey. 

According to associate planner Sean 
Trippi, the city encourages property own¬ 
ers with buildings in the historic district 
to restore structures to their original ap¬ 


pearance. 

The Triangle Building has been a down¬ 
town fixture for almost a century. 

Its name comes from the building’s 
unusal shape, which was created when 
Vacaville’s original town grid was bi¬ 
sected by an additional road connecting 
the city’s commercial center with that of 
Suisun City. 

The site was bought in 1889 for $4,000 by 
Fred Hutton, and was for years called the 
Hutton Block. Hutton opened the building 
in 1903, after five years of litigation over 
debts incurred during construction. 

Original tenants included the tele¬ 
phone exchange, the now-defunct First 
International Bank of Vacaville, which 
still has a vault in the basement, and the 
Vacaville Drug Store, which closed about 
a year ago. 








Is Fargo Returns After 100 Years 


State, Federal Agency 
OK New Branch Office 

The Wells Fargo Bank will return to 
Vacaville after an absence of 100 years. 

The institution has'been authorized by 
federal and state regulatory agencies to es¬ 
tablish a branch office here, and plans are 
underway for the reconstruction of a down¬ 
town business property where the new of¬ 
fice will be located. 

Gilman Haynes Jr., vice-president in 
charge of the Valley Division, said bank 
records show that Wells Fargo first open¬ 
ed an agency here in 1857 with E. F. Gil¬ 
lespie as agent. He operated the office at 
his general merchandise store until 1865. 

For the next 45 years, Haynes said, 
the bank posted other agents at Vacaville 
intermittently, but it wasn’t until a year 
ago that Wells Fargo applied for permis¬ 
sion to re-establish banking operations. 


CENTURY AGO — This merchandise store in 
Vacaville was the headquarters for a Wells 
Fargo & Co. express agency office in the mid- 


19th Century. The banking insitution will 
return here soon after getting approval from 
state and federal agencies. 





















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


START OF AN INDUSTRY — This week it was announced 
the processing of milk at the Vaca Valley Creamery had 
ceased. This photo shows the beginning of the enterprise, 
back in 1930, then known as the Vaca Rancho Dairy at 
Elmira, which later grew into the Vaca Valley Creamery. 


Shown (from left) is Walter Breheme and Rudy Werner, 
who started the local creamery. The other two employees 
are unidentified. From this one truck and four people, 
the plant grew to 14 trucks # and over 30 employees. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



GAS WAR — This was Merchant Street as it appeared in 
1928, and it was also Highway 40 as it meandered through 
Vacaville. Noticeable at the left is a large sign which 
advertised gasoline at 11 cents a gallon, during a price war 
which saw the fluid go down to 5 cents a gallon before it 
finally ended. The station and adjacent store were owned 


by Walter Rutherford, and all of the structures have been torn 
down. This is the corner of Merchant and Cernon Streets, 
Rutherford had his gasoline pumps on the curb, and motorists 
could stop and fill up with gasoline. Main Street is in the 
direction of the top of the photo, (Photo courtesy Russell 
Beelard.) 
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If You Want to Be Upright 

WEAR A 

Kantstoop * Shoulder Brace 

Ladles, Girls and Boys, $1.00 
Men $1.20 

Vacaville Drug Co. 

J. M. MILLER, Manager. 





I* 

LAUNDRY IRONSj 


8end us jour orders. We guarantee our Irons. 


We keep extras on hand and repair free of oharge ! 


Irons bought of us. • 


Rate por month for use of same is 75 oeuts. 


• Our price for Irons, commenolng September I 


: 1. 1908. will be #4.00. ; 


• VACAVILLE WATER & LIGHT CO. 
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Edison Phonographs and 
Columbia Graphophones 



Come In and hoar them play and learn how you can 

Buy One on Easy Terms 


Also a nice stock of both Cylinder and Double Diso Records 



The Essence of Yesterday 


Shoulder braces? Laundry irons? Columbia 
Graphophones? 

Nothing quite captures the essence of “yesterday” like 
old advertisements; in this case, old ads from a 1900 
edition of the Vacaville Reporter. In those days the issue 
consisted of four pages and each was virtually hand-set by 
a typesetter working with a visor under a single bulb in a 
dark backshop. Each work was assembled, letter bv 
letter. These are several of the ads that ran on the front 


page in those days. Vacaville Drug Co. — still in business 
under the same name — advertised a “Kanstoop” 
shoulder brace at $1 or $1.25 each; the Vacaville Water 
and Light Co. advertised laundry irons at $4 each and E. 
Edstrom invited the contemporary public to come in and 
listen to the latest Edison phonographs and Columbia 
graphophones, not to mention a “nice stock of both 
cylinder and double disc records.” 
























Easy Rider 


Harley-Davidson fans take note: this is one mean 
machine. Imagine skirting along the Vacaville country- 
side in the early 1900s on this rakish job? It was being 
offered more than 50 years ago by the Vacaville firm of 
Matsuo Company, a Japanese outlet on Dobbins Street. It 


advertised “Repair work carefully and qucikly done” and 
although there is no indication of price, it’s safe to assume 
that this Harley went for something less than die same 
type machines of today. (From Reporter files) 


REPAIR WORK CAREFULLY AND QUICKLY DONE 
PARTS OF ALL KINDS ON HAND 


DOBBINS STREET 


VACAVILLE, CAL. 


flotorcycles and Bicycles 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 
































Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Beating the Heat 


This fan was used to “beat the heat” in the cashier’s 
cage of a Chinese gambling house at the corner of Dobbins 
and Kendal streets from 1916 until it broke down in 1932. 
It’s a Robbins and Meyers 1916 model with an oscillating 
fan and speed control. Now owned by Art Dietz, it still 
works, although it must be started by hand. Dietz noted 


that the cashier’s cage was small and hot. When the 
cashier saw any trouble brewing, he pressed an electric 
button which closed the cage door. He then opened a trap 
door in the floor, dropped into a tunnel, and crawled to 
safety behind the building. (Art Dietz Photo and 
Research) 
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A Matter of Taste 


Widely Advertised 


Ricli and Fresh 


NEW ERA” COFFEE 


Three Pounds for $1 
Try a sample Pound 


AKERLY’S, Vacaville, Cal 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Read It and Weep 


With all the talk today about rising coffee prices (some 
boiling over to more than $3 a pound), we thought it would 
be a good time to take a break and reflect on saner times. 
This add ran on page one in The Reporter in 1903. Akerly’s 
store was advertising “New Era” coffee for three pounds 


for $1. At that, it was a little higher than the average 
blend. But then in those days when they said, “you get 
what you pay for” they really meant it. Akerly’s was a 
general store located at the corner* of Davis Street and 
East Main when this ad appeared in The Reporter. 



















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


BUSY MAIN STREET-This 1888 photo of Vacaville’s 
Main Street, was taken looking west from the vicinity 
of the present Vacaville Reporter building. On the right 
is the Brunswick Hotel which stook on the site of the 
old post office (now Lichtenstern’s restaurant). The 


house to the left was on the corner of Main and Parker, r 
present location of the Vacaville Liquor Store. Photo ' 
by the late Prof. Theodore Ryhiner and research done 
by Art Dietz. 

Photo is from his collection. 









rHIS WAS VACAVILLE — Things do change with time, as 
:an be clearly seen in this 1888 photo of downtown Vacaville, 
rhe house to the right stood on the corner where the Vaca- 


To the left, where the pole stands, is the present site < 
the recently-vacated Vacaville Public Library. You ai 
looking down Parker Street, off Main. Photo by the la 
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ESTERYEAR — This 1908 scene of Vacaville’s Main 
treet shows there was no traffic problem, and “driving 
n the wrong side of the road” was an accepted practice. 

-i +Kr» f a rrvn11 n /i it? T?ro^ A rnhor*’ c /^rav lino hanloH 


freight from the depot to Vacaville stores. The two-stor 
building on the left is the present Odd Fellows hall. Th 
scene is looking west toward the Blue Mountains. (Phot 










Yesteryear in Vacaville 



MAIN STREET, 1888 — This scene of Vacaville’s Main now occupied by Amphlett’s. Photo from the Art Dietz 
Street was taken in 1888 by the late Prof. Theodore collection. 

Ryhiner. The team and wagon is in front of the building 





Yesteryear in Vacaville 


CITY ON THE MOVE—With all the hustle and bustle of street lights — power poles are on the right and telephone 
a growing western town, Vacaville’s Main Street was a poles on the left side of the street. At right, center, a car is 
beehive of activity in 1918. The view is westerly; the photo on the back of a flatbed truck. That was 1918’s way of 
was taken from the east end of Main near the Ulatis Creek announcing the latest model cars—the Chevrolet for 1919. 
Bridge. Already Main Street was paved. There were (Research by Art Dietz) 


Beehive of Activity 


















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Beelard and Burton 


FROM HORSES TO CARS — This building, located on 
the corner of Main and Bernard streets, was orginally 
built as a livery stable. For 30 years it was “home” for the 


Beelard & Burton service station, before it was torn down 
in 1960 to make way for the present modern buildings'on 
the site. • ' 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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THIS WAS MAIN STREET - Not too long ago this old cor¬ 
rugated iron building occupied a large lot at the corner of 
Main and Bernard Streets, and housed the Beelard and Burton 
service station and a garage. Today a modern station occupies 


the lot, still operated by Beelard and Burton. The old cor¬ 
rugated iron building dated back to the days of horses and 
buggies and was used first as a livery stable, and was later 
remodeled into the service station as it appears in this picture. 












Vacaville looking East, 












Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Soda Worn Scratch' 


A Vacaville business that has continued in operation longer 
iian almost all others is the Solano Soda Works. Starting here 
n this wooden plant on Parker Street in 1903, it boasted only 
he finest fruit syrups mixed with pure cane sugar and charged 
vith carbonic acid gas for effervescence in a time when the 
irm bottled its own beverages “from scratch.” Started by Jon 


Proctor and G. B. Larose, the firm changed hands several 
times until a Mr. Eckert and A1 Wolf sold it to W. H. and 
Delmar McCune in 1943. The building was removed to make 
room for the Main Street Safeway in 1960, but the company still 
operates as a beverage distributor out of a plant on Monte 
Vista Avenue. (From Reporter files) 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 



FROM LITTLE ACORNS - This was the main office of 
Basic Vegetable Products back in 1935 when the firm 
started operations at the Uhl ranch in Vacaville. From 
this beginning Basic has spiraled into the world's fore¬ 
most producer of dehydrated onions and garlic, later 


adding the American Potato Co., and its dehydration of 
potatoes. Just recently Basic moved its main office up 
to the 46th floor of the new Bank of America building in 
San Francisco. The company had maintained offices on 
Montgomery Street for many years. 
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Fa/se Alarm, It's Only George 

1 

IF FIREMEN saw smoke rising from an area between Parker 
and Cernon Streets in earlier days, they didn’t respond. It was 
just George Higson butchering another hog. Higson, who spent 
most of his life as a market butcher, also performed custom 
m^t-cutting and butchering services for many Vacaville 
people, including the dressing-out of hogs. Here he is in front of 
his hog-dipping facility, whith his home in the background. He 
advertised, “Livestock Killed and Dressed on Your Ranch or 
at Our Plant.” The “plant” was located in the alley behind 
Taco Bell. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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Yesteryear In Vacaville 




WHEN PEOPLE lament the “good old days,” this is 
one of the reasons. Look at the sign in front of Walt 
Rutherford’s station and store back in the late ’20s. 
That “11” had to do with the price of gasoline — 11 


cents a gallon. The station and store fronted on Mer¬ 
chant Street; this view is looking northeast toward 
Main. The corner site is now occupied by a Vallejo 
newspaper office. Photo courtesy Russell Beelard. 
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OLD GROCERY STORE — Many of the older residents of the 
community can well remember Akerly’s Store, when it was 
located at the corner of East Main and Davis Streets, in the 
two story brick building torn down last week. Shown here is a 
view of the interior of the store (another section was printed 
in this spot last week). This photo, taken around 1900, shows, 
5ft, owner George Akerly, and right, clerk, Patsy 


McLaughlin. George Akerly operated a “super-market” long 
before the advent of such stores many years later. In recent 
years the building was purchased by Basic Vegetable 
Products, and used until a few months ago when it was 
determined unsafe, and has been demolished! (Photo 
courtesy of Mrs. George Akerly, and made available from 
the Art Dietz collection.) 
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THIS WAS the Bucktown fruit packing shed in happier days. 
Hie shed that burned to the ground last week — presumably 
at the hands of arsonists—was the hub of early fruit shipping 
activity in the valley in the early 1900s. This photo, taken in 
1914, shows wagons filled with peach baskets. The fruit was 


delivered to Vacaville where it was shipped by rail to eastern 
markets. Ernie Laferriere, now a contributor of historical 
information to the Reporter, is the driver of the large wagon 
in the background. The fruit shed was still used for packing 
this summer; it burned down early Wednesday morning. 
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Bing's Old Gas Station, by the PG&E Substation, 




















WHEN FRUIT WAS KING - Vacaville was known 
throughout the United States many years ago for its early 
fruits, and many fruit shipping companies did a thriving 
business here. Shown in this 1912 photo is the office staff of 
the Vacaville Fruit Growers Association, which was on the 
south side of East Main Street (fruit shed row). The office 
force consisted of (left) Ed Cox., John Montgomery and Ray 


Rippey. During the 1920’s the Association built and operated 
a new larger packing shed on Davis Street, and in later years 
the building was taken over by Basic Vegetable Products Co., 
Inc., and is now a part of the sprawling dehydration facilities 
of the Basic company. Photo courtesy Marie Cox and 
researched by Art Dietz. 
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TAKEN FROM the top of one of Vacaville’s schools is 
this scene showing a Catholic church to the right and 
a Christian church at far left. The small white house 


in the center is still standing today and is located just 
south of the Eagles hall. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


VACAVILLE THAT WAS—This scene is the hill section south of East Main 
Street, taken before 1920. In the center is the Catholic Church (which burned) 
and to the left is the Christian Church, (which was torn down). Bowles ware¬ 
house is the building in the foreground, and a part of fruit-shed row is in the 
bottom of the picture. The warehouse burned to the ground, and the lot has re¬ 
mained vacant. 


















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



AN INDUSTRY THAT WAS — Hundreds of people found 
employment at the Pacific Portland Cement Co. plant, 
located on Cement Hill, south of Vacaville, and just north¬ 
east of the city of Fairfield. Started in 1902, the plant 
operated for about 30 years, until the rock supply was 
no longer economical to dig from the hills to feed the 


cement-making plant. The plant at one time reached a dai) / 
capacity of 1400 barrels. Fresh water for the plara ca r e 
from wells, in the vicinity of the Vacaville Grocei d 
was piped across the hills, south to the plant. The 
lines still remains in some sections, although the water 
system was abandoned shortly after the plant closed. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



KENTUCKY MOONSHINE — No, this is not a scene taken in 
the backhills of Kentucky, but one taken right here in 
Vacaville on May 14, 1964, when the fire department was 
called to a fruit shed row on East Main Street to extinguish a 
fire. Upon investigation this large still was discovered as the 
cause of the fire. It had been operating unnoticed until the 


fire. Fireman Ernest Oliver is shown inspecting the 
equipment. The operator of the still was absent, perhaps 
having scampered off when something went wrong with his 
illegal liquor operations. Approximately 300 gallons of the 
liquor were in the shed. Police indicated the still had been in 
operation only a few days. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Free Delivery 


HERE COME THE GROCERIES - Manuel Escano, 
Sr., opened a grocery store in Vacaville shortly after 
arriving here in 1913. The store was located at the present 
site of the Asahi Restaurant on Merchant Street. Escano 
offered a free delivery service to rural customers. Shown 
here is a wagon loaded with groceries on its way out 
Dobbins Street. The present Asahi Restaurant building 
was erected as a modern grocery store in 1935 by the 
Solano County Grocery Company. 
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Pies to Paint 


EVERYTHING from paint to pies was offered in 
George P. Akerly’s corner grocery store, circa 1900. 
Located at the southeast corner of Main and Davis streets, 
the grocery-general merchandise store featured 
groceries, delicatessen, home "baked pies and cakes, 
harness and hardware. It was located in Vacaville’s first 


brick building, damaged and rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 1892. This old photo shows Akerly, at right, after he had 
just purchased the stock of his competitor, D.C. Page, 
shown at left. In later years the building was used as an 
express office and most recently as an office building by 
Basic Vegetable Products Co. It was torn down in 1972. 
(Research by Art Dietz) 









YESTERYEAR 



PISTOL PACKIN’ Judge? Well, sort of. Former 
Vacaville Judge Ben Bushnell didn’t dispense frontier 
justice when he sat behind the bench in 1947 and ’48 — 
he happened to be a gunsmith when he wasn’t wearing 
his robes. He made special guns for people throughout 


California, including this one, photographed in 1948 by 
the Reporter. Judge Bishnell took over his legal 
position on the resignation of former Judge S. M. 
Dobbins. In those days court was held upstairs in the 
Old City Hall on East Main. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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NEW FIRM IN 1900 — Geo. P. Akerly and Co. was the name 
of a new business firm in Vacaville back in 1900. The build¬ 
ing used still stands at the corner of Main and Davis Sts., 
now the property of Basic Vegetable Products. From a 
humble beginning of a first day business of 95 cents, the 


store grew into Vacaville’s largest. It’s owner, George 
Akerly, was prominent in civic affairs for many years, and 
still resides in Vacaville, being the oldest living ex-Vaca¬ 
ville businessman. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



CONVENIENCE — Back before the turn of the century, 
Vacaville business firms did all they could to entice 
customers to their stores, Shown here is Akerly’s general 
merchandise store, which stood in a building at the corner of 
Main and Davis Streets, recently tom down by its present 
owners, Basic Vegetable Products. Note in the lower right 


hand corner a watering trough for horses, which was one 
convenience offered by the store for customers who rode into 
town on their horses or in horse-drawn vehicles. Good use 
was made of the sidewalk space for merchandise display, as 
can be shown in the photo. The second story portion of the 
building was used as the Masonic Hall. 
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AKERLY’S—A name which will long live in Vacaville business circles. Shown here 
is the store in which George P. Akerly of Vacaville started in business in 1898, and 
he remained there until 1916 before moving to a location at the corner of Main and 
Dobbins Streets, the present site of the Cal Sample Furniture Store parking lot. 
Note the watering trough at the right of the picture. Akerly’s slogan was: “If you 
can’t find it at Akerly’s there’s no use looking further.” 










THIS TWO STORY BUILDING, which burned to the ground in May, 1939, was 
known as Schroeder and Frahms, then Akerly’s, then Collier’s, at the corner of 
Main and Dobbins streets, on the site now r occupied by the parking lot and store 
of California Sample Furniture Company. Collier’s, a complete hardware and im¬ 
plement store, occupied most of the bottom floor, along with Pacific Telephone, 
which had its Vacaville exchange there. The top floor was used by the Masonic 
Lodge, Dr. Warren C. Jenney’s office, Cecelia Clark’s Beauty Shop, and also other 
office space. Safeway took over the site a short time after the fire and built the 
present Cal Sample building, and used it as its Vacaville store until it constructed 
its present supermarket here. 
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Pies to Paint 


EVERYTHING from paint to pies was offered in 
George P. Akerly’s corner grocery store, circa 1900. 
Located at the southeast corner of Main and Davis streets, 
the grocery-general merchandise store featured 
groceries, delicatessen, home Iwked pies and cakes, 
harness and hardware. It was located in Vacaville’s first 


brick building, damaged and rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 1892. This old photo shows Akerly, at right, after he had 
just purchased the stock of his competitor, D.C. Page, 
shown at left. In later years the building was used as an 
express office and most recently as an office building by 
Basic Vegetable Products Co. It was torn down in 1972. 
(Research by Art Dietz) 













Yesteruear in Vacaville 


The Barcar Block 


A building that has housed everything from a hardware 
store to a fire engine to a newspaper office is the Main 
Street structure once known as The Barcar Block. Now a 
part of the Vacaville Reporter (our original offices are 
shown at right in this 1903 photo), the Barcar Block was 
named after Raleigh Barcar, attorney, politician and 
longtime Reporter publisher. The downstairs portion of 


the two-story brick building saw many businesses come 
and go; the most recent being Collier’s Hardware and, 
lastly, Cranston’s Hardware. For a while it was the fire 
station where the engines were housed and upstairs was 
the Fireman’s Hall. The Moose Lodge also met in the up¬ 
stairs portion until its new building was erected on Gibson 
Canyon Road. (From Reporter files) 
















Yesteryear in 


Vacaville 



In this day and age of tran¬ 
sistor radios, colored tele¬ 
vision sets, garbage disposals 
and appliances of every shape 
and size, it is interesting to 
reminisce back about 65 years 
and see what was in use. Out 
of a Vacaville Reporter file 
of 1903 we reprint an ad¬ 
vertisement used by S. P. Dob¬ 
bins, one of Vacaville’s lead¬ 
ing grocery stores of that era. 
The Dobbins store was in a 
portion of the building now used 
by the Chandler Furniture Co., 
and you could buy bulk beans, 
washing machines, a horse col¬ 
lar, or a frying pan at the 
store. 


We are sole agents for the “Ross” World’s Washing Machine, the cheapest and 
best machine on the market. Sold on trial; if they do not give ENTIRE SATIS¬ 
FACTION you may return them to us. The store where you get GOOD Goods 


S. P. DOBBINS, Grocer, Vacaville 






















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


MAIN STREET, 1925 — This building stood on the comer 
now occupied by the Beelard and Burton service station at 
Main and Bernard Streets. R. E. Grattan operated a Willys- 
Knight, Overland car agency there. In the picture are Walter 


Woods, Elwood Buckley, R. E. Grattan and James White. 
The ornate front of the building was moulded tin. 

(Photo courtesy Elwood Buckley, Yuba City) 
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THIS WAS Strauman’s Store after remodeling, 1928. Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Strauman went into the clothing business in 
Vacaville in 1927 and business went well enough that they 
could improve their Main Street Store — in the Odd Fellows 
Building —the following year. Strauman is shown here with 


his wife (left) and clerk Mrs. Sally Miller. Later, Strauman 
moved the store to the corner of Main and Dobbins Streets 
and in recent years to the new building on Parker. Another 
Strauman’s Store does business in Dixon. (Research by Art 
Dietz). 
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SOFT DRINKS — Near the turn of the century J.J. Proctor 
and G.J. Larose started the Solano Soda Works in Vacaville 
on Parker Street, and distributed their soda to most of the 
cities in Solano County. Soda was bottled at the plant for 


over 20 years. The machinery was finally junked and the 
plant torn down. It was located on a portion of the lot now 
used by Safeway. 
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GOLDEN WEST MARKET 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 


OLD BUILDING, OLD STORE - This two story building is 
located at the corner of Main and Davis Streets. The lower 
floor is now used by Chandler Furniture and the upstairs 
portion is the Masonic Hall. As the picture shows, the lower 
floor at one time was used by the Golden West Market. One 


of Vacaville’s most popular grocery stores, Gray’s, was 
located on the lower left hand section of the building for 
many years, and the right hand section of the buildingwas a 
favorite candy store — Edwards, where youngstejrs could 
buy hand-pulled taffy. 









































Yesteryear in Vacaville 


FORD GARAGE — This was a scene inside of Owen and 
Marlor’s Ford Garage, which was located on the corner 
of Main and Bernard Streets (vacant lot next to Vaca Valley 
Creamery 0 ) The picture was taken in 1924 and shown 


in the foreground is William King of Vacaville. There 
were plenty of Model T’s in this photo. Note spare tires 
attached to back of most cars, which was the way they 
were carried 43 years ago. (Photo courtesy William King) 
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WAGON MAKER — Back in 1884, George A. Powers started 
a blacksmith shop in Vacaville, and his specialty was wagon 
making. Powers had a well equipped shop, and possessed 


the talents to make some of the finest wagons in the valley. 
This photo shows his shop,, which was located on Depot 
Street. 














Yesteryear in Vacaville 



BUSY PLACE — 1900 — Last week the two story brick 
building at the corner of Main and Davis Streets, property of 
Basic Vegatables Products, was demolished because it was 
declared unsafe for occupancy. Back around the turn of the 
century, the lower floor of the building was a busy place — 
Akerly’s Store — and shown in the photo is a portion of 


merchandise carried in the store. Note the front counter and 
bakery goods. For many years the late George Akerly used 
the slogan:“If you can’t find it at Akerly’s there is no use 
looking further.” George Akerly is shown in the photo at the 
right, next to him is the late Frank Ellison and Patsy 
McLaughlin. (Photo courtesy Mrs. Akerly, and from the Art 
Dietz collection.) 



















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



OLD GROCERY STORE — Many of the older residents of the 
community can well remember Akerly’s Store, when it was 
located at the corner of East Main and Davis Streets, in the 
two story brick building torn down last week. Shown here is a 
view of the interior of the store (another section was printed 
in this spot last week). This photo, taken around 1900, shows, 
left, owner George Akerly, and right, clerk, Patsy 


McLaughlin. George Akerly operated a “super-market” long 
before the advent of such stores many years later. In recent 
years the building was purchased by Basic Vegetable 
Products, and used until a few months ago when it was 
determined unsafe, and has been demolished. (Photo 
courtesy of Mrs. George Akerly, and made available from 
the Art Dietz collection.) 









Yesteryear in Vacaville 


SODA POP, ANYONE? With the water in Vacaville 
declared the “best in the state for making soda,” owners 
Jno. Proctor and G. B. Larose, did a flourishing business 
with their Solano Soda Works back around the turn of the 
century as can be seen in this 1903 photograph. The plant- 


was located on a portion of the lot not occupied by Safeway. 
The building faced toward Parker Street, to the north of 
Main. Soda from the Vacaville plant was also distributed in 
Suisun, Fairfield, Cordelia, Elmira, Winters and Rockville. 









Yesteryear in Vacaville 



NEW FIRM IN 1900 — Geo. P. Akerly and Co. was the name 
of a new business firm in Vacaville back in 1900. The build¬ 
ing used still stands at the corner of Main and Davis Sts., 
now the property of Basic Vegetable Products. From a 
humble beginning of a first day business of 95 cents, the 


store grew into Vacaville’s largest. It’s owner, George 
Akerly, was prominent in civic affairs for many years, and 
still resides in Vacaville, being the oldest living ex-Vaca¬ 
ville businessman. 









































































Yesteryear in Vacaville 


AKERLY’S — The name of Akerly along Vacaville’s business 
row was prominent for nearly half a century. Young George 
Akerly, fresh out of school in 1897, bought the bankrupt busi¬ 
ness of Chittenden, in the location shown here and went into 
business in 1898. He later moved his store to the corner of 


Main and Dobbins, on the site of the present Cal Sample 
Furniture Store. After selling out to the late A. A. Collier, 
the building, and all of the merchandise was destroyed by 
fire. The Masonic Lodge had its hall upstairs for many 
years in the building shown here. 

















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



START OF A BUSINESS — It was back in 1931 that Art Dietz of the Electric 
Service Shop posed for this picture with his service truck. Shown with him is his 
daughter, now Mrs. Harold Von Readen of Chicago. Dietz has seen many changes in 
the community throughout the years — and you will note the common practice 
of yesteryear of having a spare tire attached on the running board of the vehicle. 







LIVERY STABLE—For many years, this old corrugated iron building on Dobbins 
Street was a livery stable, operated at one time by the late Jack Duncan. In 1949 it 
became the showrooms of the Stith Chevrolet Co. and was used until torn down in 
1952 and replaced with the present building, which is now the Willhart Chrysler- 
Plymouth showrooms. Stith moved from the Dobbins Street site to a new plant on 
East Monte Vista Ave. in 1964. 
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MEAT MARKET — Shown here is one of Vacaville’s most 
prominent meat markets — the Central Meat Market. This 
1909 photo shows (left) owner William Lawrence, butcher, 
George Higson, and far right, Joe Collins, a Vacaville pioneer 


rancher. The market went out of business, and the building 
is now occupied by the Vaca Valley Creamery sales room 
and restaurant. Photo courtesy George Higson. (Editor’s 
note: Mr. Higson died on Dec. 5.) 

















Yesteryear in Vacaville ' 


So's Your Old Man 


FALLOWING closely on the heels of The Reporter 
feature story of March 21 on Vacaville Theatres is this 
rare photo taken on the day the Clark Theatre (now 
Vacaville Theatre) opened on July 30, 1926. William J. 
Clark (far right) had purchased the entire Barcar Block 
of buildings, which included the old Strand Theatre and he 
purchased an empty lot near the corner where he built the 


present theatre. That day a bus plugging the movie, “So’s 
Your Old Man” pulled into Vacaville and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark were on hand, along with Vacaville jeweler Fred 
Deakin who presented the movie’s leading lady 
(unidentified) with a special gift. Her proud escort at far 
left is also unidentified. 













Yesteryear in Vacaville 




MAKE MINE MILK — This photo shows Miller’s Hotel in 
1891, located on Depot Street. Shown at the bar is Jim Nuff, 
and the baby seated on the bar is Lester Parker, a former 
well known Vacaville businessman. James Monroe Parker 
owned the Miller Hotel building, and he later built the 


Vacaville Laundry here. Before the turn of the century much 
of Vacaville’s business area was on Depot Street, where fruit 
was loaded into waiting freight cars. (Photo courtesy Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Deakin of Vacaville) 


































Yesteryear in Vacaville 




fOT ROLLS — At the turn of the century the aroma of fresh 
aked goods from Karl Kopp’s Vienna Bakery on Main Street was 
i evidence up and down Main Street. Shown here is the bakery 


building, and the delivery rig. The building is now used by the 
King Pin Bowling Shop near the intersection of Main and Mer¬ 
chant Streets. 









Yesteryear in Vacaville 



OLD LAUNDRY — The Vacaville Steam Laundry was built 
in 1895 and was located on Merchant St., at the present site of 
Pietro’s Restaurant. It was started by James Monroe 
Parker, and throughout the years had several owners. The 
building was torn down in 1945. During its busy season the 


laundry employed many women, and delivery routes were 
maintained throughout the town. One of the operators of the 
business, Lester Parker, died recently. The last owner and 
operator was Walter Kashuba. (Photo from the Art Dietz 
collection) 






























Yesteryear in Vacaville 



SHAVE AND HAIRCUT 40c—That was the cost of a shave and a haircut back 
in 1902 when this picture was taken. This barber shop was located where Maddox 
Coffee Shop is now located on Main Street. The barbers (front to back) Nape 
Ferri, Frank Deakin, Bill Bassford. The customers (front to back) Charley Hall, 
John Barker, Jolrnie Tuck, Joe Stadtfeld. Man in dark suit against wall was the 
owner, Joe Ferrazano; the boy against the mug case is unknown, and the man at 
left is bootblack Guy Magnalli. As far as is known, Deakin is the only one of the 
group living, aside from the boy, who may yet be alive. Stadtfeld was constable 
of Vacaville for many years. Deakin resides with his wife on Ceraon Street. 

(Photo courtesy Frank Deakin) 
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LATEST THING on four wheels — a 1912 Mitchel — is 
proudly shown in front of the new Vacaville Garage Co. at 
the comer of Main and Bernard Streets. It later became the 
Beelard and Burton service station which was later tom 
down to make way for the more modem Standard station still 


on the same site. The agency in 1912 was owned by W.S. 
Killingsworth, and W.S. Killingsworth Jr. Together they sold 
autos that ranged in price (depending on whether they had 
four or six cylinders) from $1150 to $1900 each. Photo 
researched by Art Dietz of Vacaville. 

















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


McMillan’s Garage, 1920 


Located on the northwest corner of Main and Bernard 
Street, McMillan’s Garage in 1920 was the Ford Agency in 
Vacaville. The identity of the two men on the left is 
unknown. Standing third from the right is Burt Wykoff 
and in front of him is Bill King. Sitting on the truck in the 


center is Jim White. The man on the far right is Ed 
McMillan and second from right is Elmer King. The man 
under the truck is unidentified. Notice the solid rubber 
tires of the Ford vehicles being assembled in the garage. 
















Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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BUSY GARAGE — Cars and trucks needed repair — even in 
1920 when this photo was .taken. This was the McMillan 
Garage, located on the site of the present Beelard & Burton 
service station on Main Street. Note the two wheels in the 


foreground are mounted with solid tires, which were used on 
trucks in those days. Also note the spare tire strapped to the 
vehicle standing at the far right. (Photo property of Mrs. 
William King) 























Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Ford Days 


The McMillan Garage at the corner of Main and Ber¬ 
nard Streets was a busy place around 1920, as can be seen 
by this photograph. A large crew of mechanics was kept 
busy repairing cars and trucks, mostly Fords. Note the 
solid tires in the foreground, which were used on many 
trucks during that era. To the far right of the photo is the 
late Ed McMillan, garage owner; standing to his right is 


the late Elmer King. His brother, the late Bill King, is to 
the left, seated on the truck wheel. Also in the photo is the 
late Burt Wykoff. In the center of the photo is Jim White, 
now of Dixon. In later years the Beelard & Burton service 
station and garage occupied the site. Today the Triple S 
Tire Center occupies the site. (Photo courtesy Mrs. 
William King) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Jim White: Now He's 99 


Mechanic Jim White is shown in this 1920 photo taken in 
a Vacaville garage. He celebrated his 99th birthday at his 
home in Dixon on Tuesday. White, a long-time former 
Vacaville resident, spent many years as a mechanic. 
Shown in the left of the photo is Marshall Robinson; center 


is White. Both men worked at the McMillan Garage, 
corner Main and Bernard Streets. At this 99th birthday 
celebration White proudly revealed he has never had a 
sick day in his life; does not drink alcohol; but does admit 
td chewing tobacco. (From Reporter Files) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



IF YOU’VE had lunch in the Downtowner Coffee Shop or 
shopped for a dress in the Style Center, you probably won’t 
recognize this Shell Service Station. But this is all there was 
at that triangular intersection of Merchant and Parker 
Streets for many years until the lot was cleared in 1962. The 
service station was first built in 1925 and was operated by 


Clem Hartley and then for many years by Jim Marshall of 
284 Luzena St. The station was closed in 1956 and the property 
went to a used car lot. Present owner D. A. Mowers had the 
new building erected in 1963. Research by Art Dietz. Photo 
loaned by Jim Marshall. 
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MAIN STREET, looking east in 1922. The Masonic Temple 
building with Akerly’s Hardware Store and the Pacific 
Telephone on the ground floor is on the left. The post office is 
on the right, in what is still referred , to as the Triangle 
Building. On the next corner, where Amphlett’s Home Fur¬ 
nishings shop is now, was Schaefer’s Clothing Store. (Art Dietz 
Photo) 


Yesteryear in Vacaville 


53 Years Ago 













Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Main Street, ’58 



An empty lot at the corner of Main and Bernard Streets 
wasn’t always so. This building once housed Parks 
Appliance (it had just moved to its present Merchant 
Street location) and the Greyhound Bus Depot. The 
building has, of course, since been torn down and is now a 
used car lot. The bus depot was moved to its present 


location at the rear of the same lot. Notice the streetside 
umbrella table and chairs. For a short period they lined 
both sides of Main Street as a convenience to shoppers and 
were made available by retail members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. (Reporter Photo) 
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YE OLD ELMIRA BAR — This sylvan scene captures the relaxed 
pace of living in Elmira at the turn of the century. It’s the old 
Elmira Bar where you could tip a few, chat out front on the porch, 
and watch the world go by. Notice that the styles of dress range 


from country casual to slightly uptown. Sketchbook artist Nancy 
Finin received the inspiration for the sketch from an old 
photograph. 










































































































































Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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-- This sample room and bar at Elmira did quite a 
lling “drummers,” (salesmen) who would display their 
a short snort to keep everyone happy. At far left can 
op a post. This photo dates back to about 1892. 
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When Elmira Bustled 


CATCHING SOME SUN, in the Spring of 1890. Although 
not bustling by today’s yardstick, the Elmira Hotel, cafe 
and bar was the place to be when the railroad linked up 
the Vaca Valley to all points east and west. The hotel was 
an overnight stopping place for salesmen traveling by 
rail and the place maintained a sample room for them to 


display their wares to prospective clients. Although the 
buildings have been remodeled many times, they are still 
standing — as are two of the trees — on the west side of 
the Elmira tracks on Railroad Avenue. This group is 
obviously lazing in the lull between trains. Note the 
lantern atop the post at left. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


An End to ‘Akerly’s’ 


FROM SMOKE TO RUIN - On May 17, 1939, 
Vacaville’s volunteer fire department was called out to 
the Masonic Temple building on the corner of Main and 
Dobbins St., where smoke was detected. A few hours later 
this graphic photo tells the story. Destroyed was the hard* 
ware store known as Akerly’s, the Pacific Telephone 
Company’s local exchange, the Masonic Lodge hall up* 


stairs, the offices of Dr. Warren Jenney and the beauty 
shop of Cecelia Clark. Motionless, the group of men 
shown, are perhaps saying: “What a mess.” In long coat 
is Police Chief O.E. Alley; in overalls is Superintendent of 
Streets Barney Clark; the officer on the left of the two 
uniformed men is Highway Patrolman Elmer King. 






















More Letters, Page 16A 


Vacaville Reporter 



Yesteryear in Vacaville 


A Vacaville landmark around the turn of the century 
was Hotel Raleigh, located on the corner of Main and 
Parker Streets (now Jake’s Liquors). The top photo shows 
the large hotel, and the Community Church, located 
across the street. The lower photo, shows the same area 
after a fire had destroyed the hotel on July 11, 1909. The 


fire ignited the tall steeple of the church, and because of 
low water pressure in the mains and no fire engine, men 
with axes chopped off the burning portion of the steeple, 
thus saving the building. The entire block is now utilized 
by the Safeway supermarket. 
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IT WAS a red-letter day in 1917 
when Vacaville’s first en¬ 
closed car arrived at the E. H. 
McMillan Ford dealership. 
According to his son, Ed 
McMUlan, the sedan was the 
only one of its kind ever sold in 
Vacaville. “Where the car 
went I don’t know,” McMillan 
says today. “Dad had it in 
1922.” The arrival of the new¬ 
fangled car brought many 
comments, and one made by 
Monte Gates was, “I thought 
people bought a car to see the 
country and enjoy a little fresh 
airt” The bottom shows the 
dealership, located at the 
corner of Main and Bernard 
Streets. The dealer is standing 
behind the disc. Next to him is 
then-constable Joe Stadfell 
and Will Buck. On the seat ol 
the Fordson is E. McMillai 
HI.- 















Yesteryear in Vacaville 



'Drugs and Tobacco' 


ABOUT THE time the Reid Drug Co. opened its doors at 
the corner of Main and Merchant Streets, the Vacaville 
Drug Co. — still in operation under the same name —was 
undergoing renovation. Still located in the Triangle Build¬ 
ing, the pharmacy today is owned by Boyd Harris. In 
those days the building was owned by J.M. Miller, shown 


leaning against the counter. Behind is young Fred Deakin 
who later became one of Vacaville’s leading jewelers and 
watch repairmen. Directly behind Miller is a small room 
which contained .the switchboard for Vacaville’s first 
telephone lines. In those days the store featured “drugs 
and tobacco only.” (Research by Art Dietz) 
















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


THIS “yesteryear” photo was taken not so many yesteryears 
ago; even so, there are enough changes to make it worth 
remembering. In 1962 the Sprouse-Reitz Store still occupied 
the present Sir Guy’s building, Gallardo’s Florist is now the 
site of Phil-Com Floor Coverings and next to Mike’s Diner 
(now LeRoi’s Restaurant) there was the Western Auto Store. 


Most of the other enterprises on East Main have also changed 
hands in the past 12 years, except for the lodges, Brooks 
Place and Sal’s Barber Shop — it’s timeless. One other item 
worth noting — parking meters. The gothic structure in the 
foreground is the former Bank of America, moved before 1962 
to Merchant Street. 
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When a Saloon 
Was a Saloon 


THE FINEST saloon in the whole 
Vacaville area was located on 
Main Street, now occupied by 
Buck’s restaurant, in the early 
1900s. The building was two story, 
owned by E. L. Bennett and was 
completed in 1899. The upper 
floor had. living quarters and 
rooms for rent while the saloon, 
furnished in rich oak and nickel 
trim, opened for business 
downstairs. The marbel-covered 
refrigerator held three kegs of 
beer. Note the stained glass 
windows in front. The facade 
above carried Bennett’s initials. 
Research by Art Dietz. 















Yesteryear in Vacaville "1 



NO GASOLINE NEEDED—Livery stables did a thriving 
business in the days before the automobile. One such venture is 
this one shown here, known as the Berry & Duncan Ulatis 
Stables, located on the present site of the Vaca Valley 
Chrysler-Plymouth Agency on Dobbins Street. Identified in the 


photo are: Jack Duncan, with vest, sitting in chair at righi 
and Lynn Brazelton, sitting in chair in doorway. Berry w* 
killed by a train at the Batavia crossing in 1903. (Photo froi 
the Art Dietz collection) 







Yesteryear in Vacaville 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR — Vacaville atone time had a large 
Chinese population, predominately all males who worked on 
local area ranches. The number of Chinese here made it 
feasible for a section of Vacaville oh Kendal Street to be 
utilized as a Chinatown, where numerous shops catered to 


these workers. Shown here is a scene from one of the Chinese 
New Year Celebrations held in old Chinatown. The buildings 
have all been torn down. The Vacaville firehouse now oc¬ 
cupies some of the area. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


CHINESE NEW YEAR - A familiar sight in Vacaville 
about 50 years ago, was the observance of Chinese New 
Year. This faded photo, taken about 1905, shows the cele¬ 
bration in the former Vacaville Chinatown, which was a 
block-long Oriental business district, located on Kendal 


Street, between Dobbins, and Ulatis Creek. The picture 
shows the north side of the street and exploding fireworks 
by the tens of thousands clouded the atmosphere. fThe Re¬ 
porter appreciates use of these old photos, this one from 
B. G. Westbrook). 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


Dobbins Street 


‘JAPTOWN,’ PRE-1944 — During Vacaville’s bountiful fruit 
years hundreds of Japanese resided here to work on local area 
ranches. They had established their own shopping area, known 
as 4 Jap town,’ on portions of Dobbins St. Shown here is the west 
side of the street. The ABC Co. was a general merchandise 
store. In May 1942, Japanese were evacuated from the area, 
and in May 1944, demolition of all structures in the area, in* 


eluding an adjacent portion on Kendal St., known s 
Chinatown, was underway to make room for Federal Publi 
Housing temporary units to be used by war-affiliated worker 
To the far right can be seen the roof of a building, a Japanei 
worship temple, which if standing today would be on the we 
corner of Dobbins St. and Monte Vista Ave. 









Yesteryear in Vacaville 


OLD CHINATOWN — This area was formerly known as 
Vacaville’s old Chinatown, where orientals lived and con¬ 
ducted their business enterprises. It was on the east end of 
Kendal Street. The area was cleared early in the 1940’s to 


make way for a government housing project for defense 
workers in the World War II era. Opium smoking, tong wars, 
and gambling flourished unabated in the area. 











Yesteryear in Vacaville 



CITY DADS, circa 1954. This was the Vacaville City Council 
lineup almost 20 years ago, caught in a Reporter photo in 
council chambers in the old city hall located in a vacated 
government housing administration building. From left to 
right, they are: Councilmen Dr. Roy Cobble, Arnold Clark, 


Etheal Gilley, Richard Coffer and Mayor Albert Porter; City 
Manager Robert Meyer, City Clerk Mrs. Polly Dobbins and 
City Attorney Walter Weir. Successful candidates in the 
April, 1954, city elections were Coffer, Gilley and Porter. Re¬ 
search by Art Dietz. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 





JAILHOUSE BLUES — If you had a few too many 
drinks on a Saturday night, chances are you greeted 
Sunday morning in a tiny Vacaville cell in the early 
1900s, perched precariously on the edge of Ulatis 
Creek. It was so close to the creek just on the west side 
of College Street that in 1905 a group of irate but 


unknown occupants pushed the whole thing into the 
creek. That led to the building of the City Hall on East 
Main Street, complete with its own indoor jail cells. It 
was occupied in 1907. As for the smaller model, it was 
Marshal Sam Bentley who confessed, “It was hot 
during the day and cold at night.” (Art Dietz photo) 








Yesteryear in Vacaville 


IT WAS 1955 when the California Medical Facility opened for 
the first time, but it was October 29; 1954 when then Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight helped lay CMF’s time capsule and 
cornerstone. He is helped by an unidentified workman. At 


right is the new prison-hospital’s first superintendent, Dr. 
Marion R. King. The photo was taken by Louis Pyle, a 
Vacaville photographer and California Highway Patrolman, 
Research by Art Dietz. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 


CMF Starts 
To Take Shape 


In 1947, the State of California purchased 807 acres of land 
south of Vacaville on which the present California Medical 
Facility was built. This photo shows the construction. Although 
the land was purchased in 1947, it was not until 1955 that the 
first inmates were housed at the facility. The largest acreage 
purchased was the Hunter ranch (formerly Frank H. Buck) 
consisting of 452 acres. Property belonging to the Chandler 
family, consisting of 338 acres was also purchased, as were 
four smaller parcels from adjoining owners. 
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The 

Med 

Halls 

COLLEGE IN VACAVILLE? Before the 
turn of the century there was one — the 
California Normal College located at the 
corner of College and School Streets. This 
is how itjooked in 1887. The brick building 
was badly damaged by. the Vacaville 
earthquake of April, 1892. The program for 
the graduating class of 1887 shows a class 
of one boy and six girls. The com¬ 
mencement exercises were moved from 
the college to Chittenden’s Hall at the 
comer of Main and Davis Streets because 
of its banquet facilities. It was also owned 
by the father of one of the graduates. 
(From the Art Dietz Collection) 
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Colleges are old hat to Va¬ 
caville ■— really old. 

Located on East Main street, 
between Wilson and McClel¬ 
lan streets, was the first 
chartered college in the Sac¬ 
ramento Valley. 

Formerly known as the 
“Ulatis School,” it was pur¬ 
chased in 1861 by the Rev. J. 


C. Stewart of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and chart¬ 
ered by the state as the Pa¬ 
cific Methodist College. 

After searching for years, 
Robert Power of Vacaville 
recently acquired the old 
photo, reproduced above, of 
the original college. Power is 
chairman of a citizen’s com¬ 
mittee to study the feasibility 


of a college in this day and 
age. 

“Political” arson was 
blamed when the Methodist 
College in Vacaville was 
burned to the ground in 1864 
—possibly the emotional ef¬ 
fect of the Southern Metho¬ 
dist affiliation of the college 
in the Civil War period. 

Graduation was held in a 
tent. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



EARTHQUAKE — Early in the morning of April 9, 1892, Elizabeth Streets. The tall two story building is the Odd 
the earth trembled in Vacaville and considerable damage Fellows Hall today. There were no deaths in Vacaville 
was done to brick structures as can be seen in this photo attributed to this earthquake. (Photo courtesy Eleanor Nelson, 
taken of the south side of Main Street, between Davis and The Reporter appreciates use of these old photographs). 












HIS AND HERS — Today we hear a lot about ecology, 
aesthetics, pollution and the environment. Here is a photo 
taken following the April 19, 1892 earthquake in Vacaville 
which shows the rear yards of some of the buildings still 
standing on Main St. The two story building is the present 


Odd Fellows building. Note the outhouses in the foreground, 
and the fact that there was no alley behind these buildings. 
This deteriorated photo shows some of the earthquake 
damage (left). 




Yesteryear in Vacaville 







MORE EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE — In the early morning 
hours of April 19, 1892, the earth quivered at Vacaville doing 
considerable damage to brick buildings in the downtown 
section. Shown here is the postoffice building in that era, 
which faced Merchant Street. The postoffice was tem¬ 
porarily moved one door north following the damage inflicted 

by the quake. There was no alley at that time behind the 

\ 


buildings on Main Street, running from Dobbins to Parker. 
Rear access to the stores facing Main Street was through the 
three doors (shown in photo) in the building known as Platt 
Hall. Dimly visible in the photo is the steeple of the 
Presbyterian Church, torn down in recent years to make way 
for the new Safeway store. (Photo researched by Art Dietz) 










MAIN STREET — 1892 — The earth shook at 3 a.m. on the 
morning of April 19, 1892, and some of the aftermath is 
shown in this photo. This is the Odd Fellows building and 
nearby structures, on Main Street. There was no loss of 


life in this Vacaville quake. Ironically, on April 19, 1906, 
14 years later, the earth shook and San Francisco was in 
ruins. The shock was felt in Vacaville but there was nc 
damage. (Photo courtesy Bill Sharpe, Kernville] 
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We Were There 

VACAVILLE Company I, California Guard, was there in 1906 
to help devastated San Francisco dig out from under the 
earthquake and fire. Under the leadership of Vacaville High 
School teacher Harry Congdon, the local guardsmen camped 
out near the city as cleanup began. The flags fly at half mast 
because the earthquake and fire were proclaimed a national 
tragedy. (Art Dietz Photo) 
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April appears to be “earth¬ 
quake” time in Northern Califor¬ 
nia. Not only have we had the infa¬ 
mous 1906 earthquake in San 
Francisco which was aggravated 
by fire, but Vacaville suffered an 
equally devastating ‘quake’ April 
19,1892 when nearly all of the brick 
buildings were damaged with 
losses estimated at from $70,000 to 
$150,000. 

Striking at around 3 o’clock in the 
morning, the quake found most of 
the town sleeping peacefully in 
their beds and despite the total de¬ 
struction around town, no one was 
seriously injured. 

The bottom dropped out of wells; 
in other wells, the water spouted, 
creek banks moved shoving 
bridges out of line and every creek 
was running muddy water. 

The photograph accompanying 
this story shows the complete col¬ 
lapse of a brick wall on one side of 
the Stark home. The building was 
on the spot where Travis Realty is 
located now at the corner of Mer¬ 


chant and Mason Streets. While the 
bricks came tumbling down, the 
rose trellis remained standing. 

In other homes, chimneys fell, 
large cracks appeared in ceilings, 
and some homes were moved off 
their foundations. 

A 1693 report by John Flamsteed 
of the Royal Observatory at Green¬ 
wich explains the thinking in those 
days about earthquakes: “Earth¬ 
quakes happen in calm seasons. A 
small, hollow noise in the air usual¬ 
ly precedes them. They are felt at 
sea as well as on land. Some earth¬ 
quakes shake many countries at 
the same time, while others appear 
to travel.” 

In an earthquake study of the 
United States published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in 1951, 
outstanding earthquakes in Cali¬ 
fornia and Western Nevada are 
listed according to severity. 

According to the report, of 51 
earthquakes listed as outstanding, 
none happened during the month of 


August. During this same period, 
1812-1948, seven quakes were felt in 
the months of March and April, the 
most of any months during the pe¬ 
riod. Of 67 ‘marginal’ quakes in the 
same time period, no month was 
free from some type of disturbance 
and the most ‘marginal’ earth¬ 
quakes felt in one month was dur¬ 
ing the month of July when ten 
were recorded over the 136-year 
period. 

Whether marginal, or outstand¬ 
ing, anyone who has ever felt an 
earthquake will never forget the 
feeling of sensation of everything 
moving at once. 

During World War II, a visitor in 
the Los Angeles area from Michi¬ 
gan was lamenting the fact that she 
was going to have to return home 
without experiencing a “black- 
ouL” Just hours before her train 
was to leave, the area underwent a 
minor shockwave. This eastern vis¬ 
itor went home happy that she had 
experienced one of the historical 
events of California. 
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m Vacaville in 1892. This Mam Street scene shows the building at the corner of 

Mam and Dobbins Streets, where Wells Fargo is now located The earthauake was 
more severe in Vacaville than was the 1906 San Francisco tremor earthquake was 
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COMPANY I — This was Vacaville's National Guard Unit, 
Company I, which saw service in San Francisco during the 
1906 earthquake. Front row, left, Ed Bassford, Oscar McCoy, 
(?), Capt. Conden, Carl Hendrichs, Rollie Gray, Fred Deakin, 
Ed Reynolds, Bob Upchurch. Middle row left, Millard Sharpe, 


Gus Mauer, Ruben Kenyen, Walter Edwards, Tom Kowanda, 
Roy Bassford, Charles Rugg, Howard Rogers. Back row, 
left, Ed Rogers, Albert Webber, Roy Swasey, Louis Upchurch, 
John Rugg, Will Duncan, Harry Shearer. 

(Photo courtesy Frank Deakin) 
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AND THE EARTH SHOOK - This is a scene following the 
1892 earthquake in Vacaville, to date the most severe quake 
this community has experienced in the past 76 years. This 
was the Hutton residence on the corner of Merchant and Mason 


Streets. Fortunately there was no loss of life in this quake, 
and only a few minor injuries. f'Photo courtesy William 
Sharpe, Kernville) The Reporter appreciates the loan of old- 
time Vacaville photos. 







85 Years Ago—April 19, 1892— 
Vacaville Echoed the Cries of... 

Earthquake 


It was 85 years ago this month that 
the earth quivered for a few seconds, 
and down came the brick fronts and 
walls of many of Vacaville’s downtown 
business houses. 

It was at 3 o’clock on the morning of 
April 19, 1892, that the heaviest earth¬ 
quake in Vacaville’s recorded history 
struck. But fortunately, although 
damage amounted to approximately 
$100,000, there were no fatalities, and 
only a few minor injuries. 


‘Although damage 
amounted to $100,000, 
there were no fatalities’ 


The quake centered in the Vacaville 
area, doing damage to not only business 
buildings and homes in the city, but also 
in the rural areas. 

It was 71 years ago this month that 
one of the most devastating earth¬ 
quakes ever recorded hit the thriving 
metropolis of San Francisco. It was on 
April 18,-1906, at 5:15 in the morning 
when the quake struck. Four square 
miles of the city were leveled by the 
quake or destroyed by uncontrollable 
fires. Nearly 500 people lost their lives 


to the catastrophe, which also did 
damage amounting to nearly $300 
million. 

The SF quake was felt in Vacaville, 
but damage was minor. 
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MAIN STREET — THE DAY AFTER — This Is what a 
portion of Vacaville’s Main Street looked like following the 
April 19, 1892 earthquake. The photo was taken from a point 
near the Main Street bridge, looking west. 


Down Came the 
Brick Fronts... 


BRICKS GALORE — This was a department store and post 
office on Main Street which took the brant of the 1892 earth¬ 
quake. This photo was at the corner of Main and Dobbins 
Streets. 
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WALLS COME TUMBLING DOWN - Wednesday, April 19, 
is the anniversary of the earthquake which shook Vacaville 
and Elmira back in 1892, causing heavy damage to buildings, 
but fortunately there was no loss of life because the tremor 
occurred when people were in bed, and the extensive damage 
was done to brick business buildings. Some brick chimneys in 
the residential areas were knocked down. The photo above 


shows Ralph Platt’s building on the southwest corner of Main 
and Dobbins Streets. Crystal Bros, occupied the corner store 
and C.R. Madison, the center portion. Both escaped damage 
to merchandise, but the Enterprise, local newspaper, oc¬ 
cupying the far section, was in complete chaos, with type 
being scattered on the floor. (Photo research by Art Dietz) 
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THE EARTH SHOOK — And this is what happened on the 
morning of April 19, 1892 in Vacaville. It was 3 a.m. when 
the heaviest shock came, and fronts of many buildings 
came tumbling down as is shown in this street scene. The 


two story building is the Odd Fellows building on the south 
side of Main Street. There was no loss of life in this earth¬ 
quake. (Photo courtesy Bill Sharpe, Kernville) 
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THE FRONT CAME TUMBLING DOWN - This building, at 
the corner of Main and Davis Streets, suffered considerable 
damage in the April 19, 1892 earthquake which shook the 
Vacaville area. The bottom portion of the building was 
Chittenden’s Grocery Store, and the upper floor was the 


Masonic Hall. The building to the left, Maciel’s Saloon, was 
not damaged. The two story building still stands, and is the 
property of Basic Vegatable Products. The canopy over the 
sidewalk was on the Davis street side. Basic has done con¬ 
siderable remodeling on the building. Photo from the Art 
Dietz collection. 
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AND THE EARTH SHOOK — This is a part of the damage 
done in the April 19, 1892, earthquake which shook Vaca¬ 
ville quite heavily. It was 3 a.m. when the first shock hit, 
tumbling chimneys and fronts of business buildings down¬ 


town. This building still stands, at the corner of Main 
and Davis Streets. In the days of the earthquake, it was 
used as the Masonic Hall upstairs, and a general merchandise 
store downstairs. 





in Vacaville 




EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE — Shown here is some of the 
damage done to Main Street buildings in Vacaville during the 
April 19, 1892, earthquake, which toppled brick walls, 
chimneys, and cracked plaster all around town. Photo shows 
the rear portion of the Hacke’s tin shop,which was just west 


of the 2-story Masonic Temple building at the comer of Main 
and Davis St. As can be seen in the photo, the two-story 
building had not been constructed as yet. Directly across the 
street was the office of Wells Fargo Express Co. The two 
story structure to the left is the present Odd Fellows building. 
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MORE EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE - In the early morning 
hours of April 19,1892, the earth quivered at Vacaville doing 
considerable damage to brick buildings in the downtown 
section. Shown here is the postoffice building in that era, 
which faced Merchant Street. The postoffice was tem¬ 
porarily moved one door north following the damage inflicted 
by the quake. There was no alley at that time behind the 


buildings on Main Street, running from Dobbins to Parker. 
Rear access to the stores facing Main Street was through the 
three doors (shown in photo) in the building known as Platt 
Hall. Dimly visible in the photo is the steeple of the 
Presbyterian Church, torn down in recent years to make way 
for the new Safeway store. (Photo researched by Art Dietz) 
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MAIN STREET — 1892 — The earth shook at 3 a.m. on the 
morning of April 19, 1892, and some of the aftermath is 
shown in this photo. This is the Odd Fellows building and 
nearby structures, on Main Street. There was no loss of 


life in this Vacaville quake. Ironically, on April 19, 1906, 
14 years later, the earth shook and San Francisco was in 
ruins. The shock was felt in Vacaville but there was no 
damage. (Photo courtesy Bill Sharpe, Kernville) 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



Picturebook Place \ 

THAT STATELY, two-story farm house on Pleasants called the Edith Buck Ranch. Pleasants Valley Road ‘still 
Valley Road co mm only known today as Cow Town Ranch, passes by its front doOr, as it'did a century ago. when 
was one of several ranches selected for an illustrated book \ wagons were driven to town. Historian Art Dietz has in his . 
on Solano County in the la{e 1800s. This drawing was made collection all the invoices for the original furniture for the 
in 1877. The house was built by L.W. Buck and was later house—all was paid for in gold coin. / 
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The Newest 


VACAVILLE’S newest building, and the man who owned 
it — in 1896. Located at the corner of Main and Davis 
Streets, it still stands today, looking much the way it did 
when it was built. Now owned by the Masonic Lodge, the 
building was first owned by Sidney C. Walker, shown in 
the insert. The building had three spacious stores on the 
. ground floor and three offices upstairs as well as a large 


hall with a stage and seating for 600 people. In later years 
it came to be known as Walker’s Opera House. At that 
time Ulatis Creek was spanned by a wooden bridge, shown 
at far left. The new building was heralded as a boon to 
downtown Vacaville. It covered a weed-infested lot 
considered a local eyesore. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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THE FLORADORA SEXTETTE - In 1907, the Floradora 
Sextette took part in a program given in the Walker Opera 
House, now the Masonic Hall. The members were Leila 
Price, Walter Chandler, Elsie Lawrence Chandler, Frank 


McKevitt, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Yaw. (This photo was given 
by Mrs. Frank McKevitt to Art Dietz who did the back¬ 
ground research, and loaned the photo to the Reporter for 
use in its Yesteryear series.) 



















Yesteryear in Vacaville 


SO’S YOUR OLD MAN — Vacaville’s present theatre, 
originally opened on July 30, 1926, and was named after the 
owner, W. J. Clark, shown here (right) with Mrs. Clark. One 
of the prominent movies shown in the early days of the 
elaborate theatre was “So’s Your Old Man,” and to publicize 
the film, a special bus and some of the stars came to town. 
Shown here (left) are two of the stars, names not knownj 


Fred Deakin, a prominent jeweler who had his store in a 
front section of the new theatre building is shown handing a 
gift to one of the actresses. Mr. and Mrs. Clark, and Fred 
Deakin are deceased. The theatre was built on a vacant lot, 
and in its day was one of the most elaborate in Northern 
California. (Photo courtesy Mr. and Mrs. Frank Deakin, and 
researched by Art Dietz.) 
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The Newest 


VACAVILLE'S newest building, and the man who owned 
it — in 1896. Located at the corner of Main and Davis 
Streets, it still stands today, looking much the way it did 
when it was built. Now owned by the Masonic Lodge, the 
building was first owned by Sidney C. Walker, shown in 
the insert. The building had three spacious stores on the 
ground floor and three offices upstairs as well as a large 


hall with a stage and seating for 600 people. In later years 
it came to be known as Walker's Opera House. At that 
time Ulatis Creek was spanned by a wooden bridge, shown 
at far left. The new building was heralded as a boon to 
downtown Vacaville. It covered a weed-infested lot 
considered a local eyesore. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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GRAND 



RALLY! 

inlay. Nov. 7in, M 

Vacaville, Cal. 

WALKER OPERA HOUSE 

Torchlight Procession 
Firing of Salutes, Bonfires 
and Fireworks 

Among The Speakers Of The Evening Will Be The 
Brilliant Young Campaigner, 

HON. A. B. MORGAN 

Delegations will be present from 
Dixon, Elmira, Suisun and Winters. 

A Cordial Invitation is Extended to Everyone to be Present 

Reporter Print, Vacaville. 


>PERA, ANYONE? Walker’s Opera House in Vacaville was the 
cene of many of the town’s social activities. Built in 1896, the 
uilding still stands at the corner of Main and Davis Streets. The 


upstairs section, then the opera house, is now used by the Masonic 
Lodge. The reproduction of a handbill shows just one of the many 
functions held at the opera house. The handbill was preserved by 
the Buck family and is now a part of the Art Dietz collection. 
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QUAINT LANDMARK — In the days when there were 
hundreds of Japanese residents here prior to World War n, 
this Buddhist Temple was a unique Vacaville structure, 
located at the corner of Dobbins Street and Monte Vista 
Avenue. As can be seen by the photo, the architecture was 


similar to that used for such buildings in Japan. A mysterious 
fire destroyed the building on Nov. 23,1951, erasing perhaps 
the most fascinating structures ever built here. (Photo 
courtesy Georgia (Fadley) Farris.) 
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ORNATE TEMPLE — Many years ago Vacaville had a large 
Japanese population, sufficient to maintain a Japtown business 
section, and a Buddist temple. Following the evacuation of 
the Japanese from the local area after the Dec. 1941, Pearl 
Harbor attack, the temple remained empty, and it finally 
burned on Nov, 23, 1951, as is shown in this photo. It was 


on the comer of Dobbins Street, and Monte Vista Ave., 
West across from the present Vacaville Chamber of Com¬ 
merce building, The people and bicycle are on the lane, 
which later became Monte Vista Ave. (Photo courtesy 
Vacaville Fire Dept.) The Reporter appreciates use of 
these old photographs. / 







Yesteryear in Vacaville 


For years one of the most ornate buildings in Vacaville 
was a Japanese temple, located at the corner of Dobbins 
Street and Monte Vista Avenue (in those days Monte Vista 
was known as North Street — notice the street sign). In 


the early 1940 period arsonists set fire to the temple, 
destroying the entire structure and eliminating a tangible 
link to Vacaville’s rich Oriental heritage. (Photo cour¬ 
tesy Edlef Pyle). 
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The Japanese Buddhist Temple was completely 
destroyed by fire in November 1851. Built in 1909 by 
the Japanese Association it served as a place of 
worship for the Japanese population until World 
War II when most of the Japanese were relocated. 
Following the end of the war and the return of 
Japanese to Vacaville, the building was used as 
living quarters for Japanese families. The cause of 


the fire was determined to be the explosion of a 
kerosene stove which also killed 82-year-old 
Fukumatsu Tsujimoto. Nothing was saved from the 
tinder dry two-story building and fire officials said 
it was the worst fire in Vacaville in almost two 
years. The temple was located at Dobbins and 
Monte Vista across from the present Chamber of 
Commerce building. 
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The End of 

The Buddhist Temple 


The Japanese Buddhist Temple was completely 
destroyed by fire in November 1951. Built in 1909 by 
the Japanese Association it served as a place of 
worship for the Japanese population until World 
War II when most of the Japanese were relocated. 
Following the end of the war and the return of 
Japanese to Vacaville, the building w r as used as 
living quarters for Japanese families. The cause of 


the fire was determined to be the explosion of a 
kerosene stove which also killed 82-year-old 
Fukumatsu Tsujimoto. Nothing was saved from the 
tinder dry two-story building and fire officials said 
it was the worst fire in Vacaville in almost two 
years. The temple was located at Dobbins and 
Monte Vista across from the present Chamber of 
Commerce building. 
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DOOMED 


THE OLD College Street Recreation 
Building across the street from Andrews 
Park has been closed and cleared, and it’s 
ready to be demolished. All its functions 
have been transferred to the new Com¬ 
munity Center at Alamo Drive and Crystal 
Lane. Long-range city plans call for 
closing College Street, converting the west 
wide (where this building now stands) into 
a real park, and connecting the whole 


thing to Ulatis Park with a footbridge, 
creating one big park from the Vacaville 
Art League to the Senior Citizens Center. 
The federal grant for the bridge, however, 
is too little, and there’s no money in this 
year’s city budget to expand the park, so 
Recreation Director John McBride is 
seeking federal permission to use the 
money on park development there, in¬ 
stead. (Reporter Photo) 
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OLD ST. MARY’S — Many Vacaville Catholics will remember constructed on Stinson Street. The building on Merchant 
this quaint little church at the corner of Merchant and Walnut Street was remodeled into a branch county-city office build- 
Streets. When the number of parishioners grew to a point ing. This photo was taken in 1948. The Reporter appreciates 
making the church too small, a new and larger edifice was use of these old photographs. 









BURNING CHURCH — When Hotel Raleigh, which was on the corner of Main 
and Parker streets, burned to the ground shortly after the turn of the century, 
sparks ignited the steeple of the Community Church. Vacaville was without a fire 
engine at that time, and the water pressure in the mains was not great enough 
to reach the burning steeple, so the next best thing to do—chop down the steeple— 
which was done and the church w r as saved. 





INGENUITY — Back shortly after the turn of the century, 
Hotel Raleigh, which was on the corner of Main and Parker 
Streets, caught fire and burned. Hot sparks from the fire 
ignited the steeple of the Presbyterian Church across the 
street, and local firemen were handicapped because it was 
before the days of mechanized fire equipment, and the only 
water pressure came from the hydrants. The steeple blaze 


was too high to be extinguished so in desperation firemen, 
with saws, axes and other tools, toppled the burning steeple 
into the street, thereby saving the destruction of the church 
building. A large crowd of curious onlookers watched as the 
‘‘steeplejacks” worked on the high roof of the burning 
building. In later years the church building was torn down to 
make way for the present Safeway store. 
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Mission’ on Merchant St 


This was St. Mary’s Catholic Church in 1949. 
Situated on the corner of Merchant Street and 
Walnut Avenue, the building is now part of the 
county offices. History shows that Father Dennis 0. 
Crowley started a Catholic mission in 1885 in what is 
Elmira today. It was a branch of the church in 
Dixon and seated only 50 people. Father Crowley 
started a second mission on Mason Street near the 
present Basic company. This new mission seated 


150 people. But soon it was not large enough and ii 
1926, Father Edwin J. Keller built this church whicl 
seated 230. In 1947 the area became a parish and th< 
first pastor was Father Michael F. Garvey who was 
followed by Father Perer Kelly in 1953. This buidinj 
served the Catholic population of Vacaville until th 
mid ’50s when the parish constructed the presen 
building on Hemlock Street. 
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Something to 
Sing About 


IT WAS a happy Sunday on Aug. 1, 1888, for the 
congregation of the Baptist Church. First, there were the 
new hymn books to pass around and then came ailother 
baptism in Ulatis Creek. The Rev. J.B. Saxton (pictured) 
had an excellent sermon to fit the occasion. After the choir 
sang from the new books, the baptism was to take place in 
the “church pool” in the creek across the street. The 
church was located at School Street and “Ulatis Alley” on 
a site now occupied by the Vacaville Unified School 
District administration building. (From the Art Dietz 
collection) 
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BAPTIST CHURCH — This Baptist Church was located on 
School and Ulatis Streets, and was torn down to make way for 
a new grammar school building, which also was torn down 
later because it was structurally unsafe. The concrete wall 


was constructed in 1915. Immediately to the left of the church 
(west) were located both the elementary and high schools, on 
what is now known as Andrews Park. They were both torn 
down. 












OLD CHURCH — This Baptist Church, located on School Street, was torn down 
about 40 years ago. It stood just east of the old Vacaville grammar school. The 
concrete wall still stands running east and west next to the sidewalk on School 
Street. The site on which the church was located was later used for a new grammar 
school, but it too has been torn down, declared unsafe for occupancy. 
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“CCiW TOWN CAPERS” was the name of a musical pageant 
presented in the Spring of 1948 by the SDB Club of the 
Community Church. Everyone, it seemed, had a part to play. 
It was written by Dorothy Dietz and Marjorie Darling and the 
music director was Velma Fruhling. It was presented in the 
church annex which stood where Safeway is located at Main 


and Parker Streets. The annex was used for many com¬ 
munity affairs, even basketball games when Vacaville had 
no gym. When a gym was built at Vaca High, however, the 
firtex ceiling shown here was instiled, covering a balcony 
once used for seating during local games. Research by Art 
Dietz. 







AND THEY WENT TO CHURCH — This photo taken about 1910, shows the con¬ 
gregation of the First Christian Church which was located on the corner of Cath¬ 
erine and Wilson Streets, now the site of the Eagles Hall. Many people in the 
photograph are still residing here. See if you can find any of them. Across the 
street, on the opposite corner west, was located the Catholic Church, which burned, 
down. (Photo courtesy of George Kirbyson) 
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Presbyterian Church, West Main St., Vacaville, California 


MAIN AND BUCK — This photo was taken from a post 
card printed more than 50 years ago and shows Main Street, 
looking west. The Presbyterian Church building on the 
right was torn down to make way for the present Safeway 
supermarket which covers the entire block. The street, 


as noted in the photo, was gravel and dirt. An imprint on 
the card notes the card was published by the Vacaville 
Post Card Co., but the printing was done in Germany. 
Photo courtesy B. G. Westbrook. (The Reporter appreciates 
use of these old photographs.) 





















Vacaville 


Yesteryear in 



TREES AND A CHURCH — Tree planting along some of 
Vacaville’s main thoroughfares has received much atten¬ 
tion of late years, but old-timers in the community can well 
remember when most of the streets were tree-lined, includ¬ 
ing some parts of Main Street. Shown here is the old Com¬ 
munity Church when it was located at the corner of Main 


and Parker Streets, the site now occupied by Safeway. 
Georgia Burton of Vacaville loaned us this print, with a 
note on the back: “Horse and buggy days — When we drove 
from Mix Canyon to Sunday school and church, every Sunday, 
rain or shine.” 
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CHURCH ADDITION — This photo of the Presbyterian 
Church in Vacaville was taken in 1912, and shows contractor 
0.„ V, Foutz and his crew of carpenters putting on the annex 
addition to the church building, which for many years after 
was used as Vacaville’s only community meeting place, 


gymnasium. Moving pictures were also shown there on 
Sunday nights. The entire building was torn down a few 
years ago to make way for the Safeway store, which now 
occupies the entire block. 
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CHURCH ADDITION — This photo of the Presbyterian gymnasium. Moving pictures were also shown there on 
Church in Vacaville was taken in 1912, and shows contractor Sunday nights. The entire building was torn down a few 
0.„ V. Foutz and his crew of carpenters putting on the annex years ago to make way for the Safeway store, which now 
addition to the church building, which for many years after occupies the entire block, 
was used as Vacaville’s only community meeting place, 
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Tragic History 
Of Fires 

Vacaville’s Community United 
Presbyterian Church — whose church 
school building was ravaged by fire two 
weeks ago — has had a tragic history of 
fires. This was the ‘‘Community Church” 
as it looked when it occupied the corner of 
Main and Parker Streets, the location of 
the downtown Safeway parking lot. The 
photo was taken in 1962 on the last Sunday 
before the church was torn down. At one 
time its belfry was capped with a sharp 
spire, but a fire destroyed it many years 
before; in fact, firefighters cut the spire 
off the top of the church as it was burning. 
The bell was removed and donated to the 
fire department for use at the new fire 
house on Main Street, in Old City Hall. 
However, the cupola on the building was 
too small to swing the bell so a hinged 
clapper was installed and was operated by 
a rope pulled on the ground floor. Also in 
1962 Vacaville had parking meters — a 
contrivance that was removed shortly 
thereafter due to the insistence of business 
people. (Research by Art Dietz) 
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Velma Fruhling, selected as Vacaville’s “Teacher of the 
Year” in 1973 has been active in youth and music work for 
many years. This photo of the Community Presbyterian 
Church Junior Choir attests to that. It was taken in the 1941-42 
year. The girls are (left to right, back row): Grace Burton, 
Marie Phsley, (unidentified), Velma Wilder, Patsy Gilpatric, 


Velma Fruhling, director; Marilyn Waggoner, Margaret 
Burton, Claudine Shanks, Patsy and Janis Davis. Front row: 
Jo-Ann Bledsoe, June Dietz, Monta Mitchell, Joyce Davis, 
Jackie Richetta, Helen Lum, Wanda Wilder and Anna Mae 
Fong. Standing in front is Ardis Fruhling. Research by Art 
Dietz. 
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July Fourth 
On Putah Creek 


It was the Fourth of July, 1911, when the boys of the 
Presbyterian Church Camp took time out from their 
summertime activities to pose for the photographer on the 
banks of Putah Creek. At right is the Eev. Henry Fisk, 
Vacaville church pastor from 1910 to 1913. Pants rolled up 
for wading and waving a July Fourth American flag, the 
boys appear ready for a day on the creek. Note the hefty 
fish at left, caught with a bamboo pole! (Photo courtesy 
Art Dietz) 
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Fish Fry 
On the 
Fourth 

On the Fourth of 
July in 1911, the Rev. 
Henry Fisk from the 
Presbyterian Church 
took a group of young 
men for a camping 
outing on Putah 
Creek. While it was 
the Fourth of July, 
most wore coats and 
all wore hats. Fish 
were biting as evi¬ 
denced by the string 
of fairly large fish the 
boy on the left is dis¬ 
playing. One young¬ 
ster exhibited the 
spirit of the Fourth by 
displaying a small 
American flag. 
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Yesteryear in Vacaville 



OLD ST. MARY’S — This quaint building was St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, completed in 1930, and located on Merchant Street. It 
ivas vacated for larger quarters on Hemlock Street in 1956. 
rhe Merchant Street building was sold to the county and is now 


a branch county office building. The street on the right of the 
building, which is Walnut Street, was not a paved street when the 
church was constructed. 







The Old 
Elmira Church 


The Indians occupied the valley be- 
tween the mountain ranges and Cache 
Slough long before the white men settled 
m Uie area. Their central place was in the 
'Suisun Valley near the Tolenas Rocks 
where Chief Solano ruled over his tribes. 

These Indians relied on the deer, an- 
telope, and rabbits for food, and the wild 
oats effectively hid the long horned cattle 
of the Spaniards when they immigrated 
into the area. 

The history of Elmira parallels the 
history of California, as many of the 
early settlers not only crossed the plains 
along with the seekers of gold, but many 
came around Cape Horn and across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

By 1851 most of the land in the area had 
been surveyed, using Mt. Diablo as the 
meridian line. 

Early Families 

Early families who settled in the area 
were Hoyt, Rogers, Gates, Davis, 
Hawkins, Noel, Lewis, Allison, March, 
Turner, Buck, Jepson, Russell, Fry, 
Frost, Perdue, McCrory, Clark, 
Williams, Dally, Rauscheart, and 
Frahm. 

In 1854, Carvin Hastings gave land on 
Alamo Creek for a church and school 
house. There were no Protestant church¬ 
es in the area, though, and in 1850 the 
Southern Methodist Church sent 
missionaries to San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Stockton, who, in turn, 
established churches in these areas. In a 
period of ten years, church membership 
mounted to over three thousand, and 
there were thirty-one churches 
established. 

In 1860, the annual conference in 


Sacramento decided to locate the Pacific 
Methodist College in Vacaville. Tfye first 
choice for the site had been Zamora in 
Yolo County, but, due to the poor quality 
of the clay in the area, the project there 
was abandoned, and Vacaville was 
chosen mainly because there were 
already buildings available and ready for 
occupancy. 

Among the trustees of this first college 
were Mason Wilson, Dr. W. J. Dobbins, 
and Josiah Allison. 

Church Spies 

When Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated in 1865, feeling toward 
anything that had the mention of South in 
its title became suspect. In some cases 
spies were sent around to hear what was 
being said from the pulpits of these 
southern churches, and when they heard 
nothing but the gospel they still took out 
their frustrations on these groups and 
tried to destroy the churches. 

Although Rev. W. T. Luckey was well- 
known for his conservative leanings, 
someone set fire to the college building 
and burned it to the ground. The next 
morning, Dr. Luckey, Professor Samuel 
B. Morse and Professor Charles Smythe 
pulled the bell from the burning embers, 
hung it on a pole near the ruins, and held 
classes as scheduled. 

When the college was first established 
it had only male students, but soon it was 
opened to women and the name was 
changed from the Southern Methodist 
Theological Seminary to the Southern 
Methodist College. 

Col. William Anderson Dunn, who 
crossed the plains in 1850 with his wife 
and three children, built a row of cot¬ 
tages for the use of those students who 
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A Monument 
To Survival 


wished to cut their expenses by doing 
their own work instead of using the 
boarding facilities. After the fire, par¬ 
titions from these cottages were used to 
make temporary classrooms until a new 
building could be built. 

Plans Are Made 

In the spring of 1876, plans were made 
for organizing a church of no particular 
denomination in Elmira. The idea being 
that since the town was composed of so 
many diverse beliefs, they would work 
together as an independent group. James 
McCrory was asked to act as an agent to 
raise funds for this church, but refused 
on the grounds that, in order for the 
undertaking to be successful, it must be 
affiliated with an established conference. 

So important was the assistance of 
McCrory that the community agreed to 
affiliate themselves with the Methodist 
congregations, as that was McCrory’s 
church. 

The property was purchased by money 
raised by McCrory, and the construction 
began. All labor was volunteered by the 
men of the community, who did such a 
good job that the church still stands 
today. 

The steeple was not built on the top of 
the church, but was constructed on the 
ground and then raised by the use of 
pulleys. On the first attempt, one of the 
pulleys broke hitting Steve Cripps on the 
head. He was not seriously injured, 
however, and the raising of the steeple 
proceeded with no further delay. 

The iron rods, which hold the walls 
together and support the steeple, were 
made and installed by William Cadman, 
the blacksmith. 


Rev. Joel Hedgepeth was pastor ot tne 
church in Vacaville at this time and 
agreed to hold services in Elmira, too, 
until conference time when he was ap¬ 
pointed as permanent pastor to Elmira. 

The first board of trustees consisted of 
James McCrory, chairman; Drury 
Parker, F. B. Chandler, George Frazier, 
and William Fry. 

In January 1877, James McCrory was 
elected superintendent of the Sunday 
School with G. H. Frazier as his assistant 
and C. E. Roberts as secretary. 

In the fire of 1890, many houses were 
burned and lives endangered. On one 
occasion when the houses burned, the 
men having no apparatus to fight fires 
formed a bucket line and soaked the sides 
of the church in order to keep it from 
burning. It is said that some even forgot 
their own homes in their desire to save 
the church. 

Enlarged in 1932 

In 1932, it was felt that the time had 
come to enlarge the church, and an 
annex was constructed while the foun¬ 
dation under the original building was 
renewed at the same time. 

It was during this period of recon¬ 
struction that it was .discovered that 
when some of the boards were removed 
in order to attach the annex, the walls 
both inside and out of the church had 
been double-boarded. As in the building 
of the original church fifty years before, 
this new addition was all done by 
volunteer labor. It still stands today as a 
monument of the faith and devotion these 
pioneers put into their work and the 
excellent job of carpentry practiced by 
all men in those times. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH - 
Catholics attended this church 
for many years located on 
Catherine St. In later years it 
burned, was not replaced, and 
the community went for several 
years without a Catholic 
church until a new one was built 
at the corner of Merchant and 
Walnut Sts. Later that building 
was abandoned for a larger 
church building on Hemlock St. 
The building at the corner of 
Merchant and Walnut still 
stands, being used as a city- 
county offices building. Above 
photo taken in 1903. 











